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BROUGHT TO TRIAL. 


THE NEIGHBOURS OF KILMACLONE. 
CHAPTER 1X.—BOURKE’S DEFEAT. 
“Goop morning, Miss O’Dillon,” said Bourke, with 
a bow of perfect veneration ; ‘‘ you did not expect to 
seeme here, I know ; but I have waited to see you for 
hours, and I would wait for years. Oh! Miss O’Dillon, 
you do not know the misery that overwhelms me, or 
you would pity me, I know you would; a face like 
Yours cannot belong to a hard heart.” 
‘No. 1083.—sepremner 23, 1872 





‘‘Mr. Bourke,” said Honor, mastering her confu- 
sion and fright as well as she could, ‘I do not know 
what you mean; if anything unfortunate has hap- 
pened to you, come home with me and tell my father, 
I am sure he will do all in his power to help you, and 
so will we all.” 

‘‘No, no!” and Bourke wrung his hands like a 
man in the depths of despair. ‘Your father cannot 
help me; nobody can help me but you. Listen, Miss 
O’Dillon—listen for charity sake, “I am doomed this 
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day week to marry a wealthy heiress whom my 
father has chosen for me, and my heart is yours— 
yours only, and for ever. Will you not take pity 
upon me? will you not save me from this detested 
marriage—this terrible perjury, for it can be nothing 
else? You know how I have tried to lay my humble 
suit before you, to tell you my case in good time, and 
now, almost at the last minute, I have contrived to 
meet you here and plead my cause as best I can.” 

He had drawn a step nearer, bu Honor retreated 
three. ‘Mr. Bourke, what can I do for you, or what 
do you want done? Your father can’t make you marry 
anybody against your will?” 

‘“No; but he can hate me; he can curse me, Miss 
O’ Dillon ;”? and Bourke’s voice took a terror-stricken 
tone. ‘ You don’t know what sort of a man my 
father is. He has set his heart on this match for 


money, only for money, though he is at present the | 


owner of a large fortune, and I am the heir of it all; 
but there is one way to foil his tyranny.” He drew 
a paper from his pocket and held it towards her, 
but without unfolding it. ‘‘Look at this, hope of 
my life, it is a special licence, obtained at what risk 
I need not say; it will enable us to get married the 
moment we reach Lord French Park’s country seat 
—I should rather say my father’s—where I have a 
clergyman waiting, and I have everything prepared 
for the suitable reception of my adored bride, and once 
the irrevocable words are spoken, the old man must 
be reconciled. The car is waiting below, it will take 
us in two hours.”’ 

‘““Mr. Bourke,” cried Tlonor, her indignation 
getting the better of her fear, as the young and 
innocent girl saw by the instinct of honourable 
natures how deep and base was the design against 
her, ‘‘stand out of the way, if you are a gentleman, 
and allow me to pass; I came here for a walk, and 
I wish to go home.” 

‘‘No, you didn’t come for a walk,” said Bourke, 
with all the attorney in his tone, for he had not ex- 
pected such a result, ‘‘ you came to meet Redmond 
Fitzmaurice; but never mind, one man is as good to 
meet as another, and Redmond played a friend’s part 
when he lent me that ring; I was doubtful about it 
myself, but he wagered you would come ; Fitzmaurice 
has rather a light opinion of ladies.” 

‘* Let me pass, Mr. Bourke!” cried Honor, growing 
desperate. Nothing but her high spirit kept the girl 
from screaming for help, and she knew there was 
nobody within hearing but Terry O’Tool. 

“Tl hand you to the car, my dear; come now, 
don’t be foolish,” and Bourke seized her by the arm 
as she attempted to dash past him. ‘‘ Don’t be 
foolish, I say, to refuse such a match as I am; heir 
to twenty thousand pounds at the very least.” 

‘*Let me go! I will not go with you! I would not 
marry you if you were heir to a million. Let me go!” 
cried Honor, making one wild effort to free herself, 
and she succeeded so far as to get fairly out of the 
cove, but it was with Bourke still holding on. 

The attorney’s son would not commit the crime of 
abduction, but he was resolved to get Honor compro- 
mised by an elopement with her own consent, however 
extorted, as the surest way to gain his ends and 
separate her and Fitzmaurice for ever. ° 

‘‘ Listen to reason, like a sensible girl as you are,” 
he said: ‘I have too much regard for your reputa- 
tion to let you go home in this way. Don’t you know 
that the story of your coming to meet me here will be 
all over the country, when such fellows as that know 
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it,” and he pointed to Terry, who was making belieye 
to neither see nor hear. 

‘‘Let me go,” cried Honor, and the Roscommon 
girl was strong, for she pulled her unwelcome wooer 
a few steps along the lane. 

‘‘T can’t and I won’t let you go!” But Bourke 
did let go nevertheless, for at that moment a large 
stone struck him on the shoulder, and, with a five- 
gallon keg on his back, a stout blackthorn in his 
hand, and a volley of Irish abuse in his mouth, Teol 
Roe came bounding down the moor. 

If Mr. Bourke’s friends had any doubts of his 
activity in the running line, their minds would have 
been relieved by the exhibition of that evening: ho 
fled before Teol and his blackthorn like a hart before 
the hunter, while Terry O’Tool promptly illustrated 
the faith that generally exists between such friends 
by starting off at a hand gallop, and leaving his 
principal to the enemy. 

As for Honor, she stood rooted to the spot with 
astonishment at first; then, like a true Ivish girl, she 
laughed heartily at the run; then she bestowed 
blessings on Teol which he could not hear; and 
lastly, as the whole transaction. came back upon her 
mind, she sat down on the rock and wept bitterly in 
the sore vexation of youth. 

“ Don’t cry, Miss Honor, avourneen,” said T'eol, 
coming back from the chase before she was aware ; 
“‘ sure the dirty spalpeen, nor a score like him, is not 
worth one tear from sich eyes as yours, acushla. If 
it hadn’t bin for the dhrop on my back, it’s myself 
that would have paid him out for ould an’ new, the 
sarpent. But I got three wipes at him; an’ weren't 
they polthogues? But, Miss Honor, darlin’ o’ the 
worl’, if I might take the liberty of axin’, how did ye 
come to meet wid him at all at all?” 

Honor dried her eyes, and looked up in his face ; 
there was nothing there but an honest care and con- 
cern for her and her family. She knew the chivalrous 
honour and trustworthiness of the man who carried 
the dhrop on his back, she also knew how much 
Teol’s sound sense and shrewdness could be relic 
on. He had served her in the most direct and efficient 
manner, and he might assist her in making out the 
mystery of the ring, for Bourke’s account of it she 
could not believe; moreover, the young girl felt her- 
self compromised in the eyes of her father’s faithful 
follower. Better that Teol should hear the whole 
truth, which it relieved her mind to tell; so, with a pre- 
face of, ‘‘ Teol, I know it was not right, and not what 
a girl of my family should have done,” Honor brietly 
related the entire adventure, from the hasty delivery 
of the ring and the message by Paddy the Post to 
Bourke’s attempt to make her go with-him to French 
Park. It was a miserable story to tell, and though 
such incidents were by no means uncommon in Irish 
life, stirred the indignation even of Teol. 

‘“‘Oh, the villain!” he cried, all that he had heard 


| from Con Casey regarding Bourke’s intentions rising 
| in his mind. 


“Sure it must have been something 
good that fetched me down from Rory Lanagan’s 
this way. Holy St. Bridget, the purtector of inno- 
cence, or maybe your own blissed mother, for Vl be 
bound she’s as great a saint as any o’ thim, put it 
in my head!” 

“'Thank you for coming, any way, and for the 
great service you did to me this evening. Dll never 
forget it to you, Teol, and I know you won’t mention 
a word about the matter to anybody. It would vex 


my father and grandmother so, and set my brother 
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Connel a raging against Fitzmaurice ; for, indeed, I 
would not have come here but for his ring, and I am 
ashamed of having come at all. Promise me that 
you won’t mention it, Teol,” and the tears came into 
Honor’s eyes once more. 

‘Not a livin’ soul will ever hear a word consarn- 
in’ it out o’ my mouth, barrin’ thim that ’ill keep it 
as close as myself. I would go to the bottom of the 
Shannon to keep any sacret for your father’s 
daughter, not that there’s anything to concail at pri- 
sent,’ said the judicious agent of Rory Lanagan ; 
‘“ but there’s no use in givin’ people too much to say. 
Your intintions was honourable, you were only goin’ 
to spaik wid a young gintleman, that is a gintleman 
all out, and that ye had a good undherstanding wid ; 
but, Miss Honor, agra, you were decaived, I know 
that from the bottom of my heart; an’ Bourke’s a 





false-tongued villain; he stole that ring, or some- | 


body did it for him; he niver got it in the way he 
purtends. Master Redmond wouldn’t do the like; 


there’s thruth aw’ honour in his physicomethry, which | 
my uncle, that used to keep the academy behind 


Jaimsay Regan’s thurf stack, said was the gentale 
word for face; ah, he was the larned man.” 
‘‘ But it’s Master Redmond’s ring,’’ said Honor, 


trying to suppress a smile at Teol’s evidence of his | 


uncle’s learning, as she held up the signet, which had 
remained in her pocket. 
“Sure enough it is the Fitzmaurice crest, I saw 


it on his finger that Hallow Eve night, but he niver | 


lint it to Gerald Bourke,” said Teol, taking the ring 
from her fingers and gazing earnestly at it. 

“‘T don’t believe he did, but I wish from my heart 
that somebody would take that ring back to Master 
Redmond, and find out the whole truth for me,” said 
Honor. 
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and Teol turned down the winding lane, with the 
rescued damsel keeping remarkably close by his 
side. 

The evening fires were blazing brightly in kitchen 
and parlour when Honor and her escort came in 
sight of the house, but its doors were never secured 
till the last hour—sometimes never secured at all, 
for Kilmaclone was yet an undisturbed district—and 
following 'Teol’s congenial advice, sho slipped in at 
the back door unpereceived by all but Molly Dhu, 
whom a whistle from her own devoted suitor at once 
admonished to silence aud brought to the meadow 
gate for consultation, while Honor stole up to her 
own room. ‘There she sat for some time trying to 
compose her thoughts. The adventure through 
which she had passed was a terrible one for a young 
and innocent girl, but at length hearing her father 
inquiring for her—Cormick was always the first to 
miss his eldest daughter—-she came down and joined 
the family circle round the parlour fire; and, such is 
the capacity of youth for keeping its own unwise 
counsel, Honor looked so calm and unconcerned that 
none of them ever dreamt anything unusual had 
happened to her. Neither did any of the household 
imagine what was in the wind when, early in the 
following forenoon, Molly Dhu threw her red shawl 
over her head, eastern-veil-fashion, the usual mode 
of her countrywomen on undress occasions, and set 
forth, saying she had to see about a little business ; 
but within an hour after Paddy was waylaid on his 
postal journey across the bog, and brought to trial 


| behind a turf bank of sufficient height to screen the 


proceedings from any who might chance to pass. 
There Molly and ‘Teol Roe held an inquisition of 
their own, and between exhortations to ‘‘ confiss the 


| thruth,’? and threats of immediate consignment to 


“T’]l do that, wid your permission, miss, for Con | 


Casey’s brother told me this day in the still-house 
that Master Redmond was expicted at Coraghnock, 
an’ I would go farther nor that to sarve you and 
onveil decait; an’ T’ll take upon myself, also wid 


| 


your laive, to find out who sint Paddy the Post, if I | 
should break ivery bone in the young sarpent’s | 
| dirthy money, an’ not a blissed ha’penny of it iver 


skin,” said Teol. 


“ Don’t hurt the boy, for my sake,”’ began Honor; | 
| Regan’s this mornin’, bekase he niver paid anybody 


‘he is too young to know the deceit of a man like 
Bourke ; don’t be harsh with him.” 

“Stop, avourneen,-I niver kilt anybody yet, an’ 
there’s no danger of Paddy in my hands. 


main to frighten the thruth out of him; but it’s | 


growin’ late, agra, they might be missin’ you at 
home; let me see you safe to the meadow gate. 
Ye jest walked a bit too far, an’ met wid me acci- 


dintally ; that’ll put a stop till inquiries, ye see, an’ | 


nobody will get a sight of this till it raiches its 
rightful owner,” said Teol, carefully depositing the 
signet ring in his breast pocket, where, in his own 
phrase, he carried accounts of whisky and other 
raluable dockerments. 

‘‘Oh, thank you, Teol; thank you a thousand 
times. I wouldn’t for the world let one of the family 
or the neighbours know anything about it; do see 
me home, for it is getting dark,” said Honor; ‘‘and 
if you can only find out the whole truth of the story 
for me, I’ll be grateful to you as long as I live.” 

‘“‘Tut, my jewel, it’s nothing more nor doing my 
duty to one of your name. Come along, I’ll see you 

.to the gate; none o’ thim still-huntin’ crathurs iver 
comes about the Lees to smell the dacent dhrop that’s 
on my back an’ ax for a parmit, bad cess to thim,” 


I jest | 





| T am shure. 


the deepest hole in the bog, they extracted from the 
terrified lad that Terry O’Tool had promised him 
twopence-halfpenny for delivering the message and 
the ring. ‘But shure,” snivelled Paddy, ‘‘if he 
hadn’t as good as tuk an oath that Masther Red- 
mond was waitin’ for her in the Fairy Cove, I would 
niver have tould such a story to Miss Honor for his 


Tl get; he bid me to call upon him at Jaimsay 


till the business was done, an’ whin I got there 
Nancy chased me wid a pot-stick in her one hand an’ 
a beetle in the other for axin payment at all.” 

‘Til give ye payment, I will; how dare ye decaive 
an O’ Dillon, an’ disgrace yer dacent family for iver ?” 
cried Molly, plunging both her hands in the penitent’s 
hair. 

‘Don’t pull the thatch off your own cousin’s roof, 
and make a worl’s wondher of the bouchaleen,”’ said 
Teol, as he seized the muscular wrists of his beloved ; 
and the released Paddy bounded to a safe distance, 
where he stood boldly up in all the consciousness of 
getting big. 

‘7 won’t stand it from you nor nobody,” he cried ; 
‘‘a woman has no right to rug a man’s hair, barrin’ 
the boy she’s married till, an’ you’re nothing but my 
cousin, Molly Dhu. Hould her, Teol, avourneen, 
hould her, if ye plase, an’ I'll tell ye’s both a bit of 
oncommon great news. Who do you think the 
gintleman is that’s coortin’ Nancy Regan? Oh, but he 
has the wondherful taste. Well, it’s just Misther 


Bourke; I saw him lookin’ out o’ the parlour 

window, manin’ not to be seen; he’s Terry’s masther, 

I wish he would give me my tuppence- 
QQ 2 
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ha’penny,” and at another movement of wrath on 
Molly’s part, Paddy picked up his letter-bag and 
fled as if for life. 

‘‘Teol,” cried Molly, after an ineffectual clutch at 
the retreating figure, “ the wickedness o’ that risin’ 
gineration is enough to clane consthernate a gintale 
young parson like myself.” 

‘“‘So it is,” said Teol; ‘‘ but the cat’s out o’ the 
bag now. We know the bottom of the conspiracy, 
as my uncle used to say, and Masther Redmond ’ill 
know it before I sleep this night. I can tell him 
where to find Bourke, the sarpent, too, an’ if he’s 
not the boy that ’ill take satisfaction, I am a mistuk 
man; but I'll be at his tail to see fair play. Masther 
Redmond could manage any two like Bourke, but 
nobody knows the threachery o’ thim Regans; though 
sorra a bit o’ Nancy Bourke’s coortin’—he’s stayin’ 
there for his own inds, the Judas.” 

“That’s what he’s doin’, shure enough; and 
Nancy’s puffed up like a farmentin’ churn about it. 
Wouldn’t I like to be takin’ the concait out of her?” 
and Molly made a display of two fists fit for the work. 

‘Let her alone, Molly agra, let her alone, she’s 
benaith the notice of a sinsible woman like you, and 
uncommon sharp in the nails,” said Teol; ‘‘ but be- 
fore I go off to Coraghnock, there’s another thing I 
must ax ye to do, jist for charity’s. sake, let poor 
Paddy alone, too; he’s but a gorsoon, an’ they de- 
caived him ; let the crathur alone, an’ he’ll niver do 
the like again.” 

‘Well, Teol, if the mimory of his wickedness does 
not overcome me, an’ he keeps well out o’ my sight 
and hearin’, I would do more nor that for your axin’ ; 
but it’s time you were off to Coraghnock, an’ it’s time 
I was at home; it don’t do for a purticular young 
parson to be seen wid a boy, in the middle of a 
bog.” 

‘« Shure it’s yoursilf that has all the sinse goin’,” 
said Teol, as he gallantly imprinted a sonorous kiss 
on one of the hands from which he had released 
Paddy’s hair, and the unique lovers took their re- 
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spective ways. 

Neither of them suspected that there had been a 
witness of their meeting and inquisitorial proceed- 
ings; but that forenoon Maurice O’Dillon, now | 
released from the monastic school and its hard dry | 
studies, had rambled up the side of Slievebawn in | 
search of certain mountain flowers for a corner of the 
garden which Honor cultivated and called her own. 
He had gathered a stock of roots sufficient to astonish 
and delight his sister, and the kindly youth was 
bringing them home in triumph, little dreaming that | 
her thoughts of late were running on things less safe | 
than flowers, when from a point on the mountain side | 
which commanded the scene of trial, he distinctly | 
saw Paddy’s terror, Molly’s indignation, and Teol’s | 
interference. Curious to know the cause of such 
doings in such an out-of-the-way place, Maurice took | 
a short cut down the steep, crossed the adjacent bog, | 
and, in his turn, waylaid Paddy, just as the latter | 
had paused in his flight to take breath, and to see if 
there were pursuers behind him. 

‘‘ What is the matter, my boy ? tell me the whole | 
of it, and I won’t let them lay a finger on you,”’ said 
Maurice, clapping him on the back by way of encou- 
ragement. 

‘*TIt was all bekase I brought Miss Honor the 
ring,” cried Paddy, forgetting, in his joy at one of | 
the superior family coming forward to take his part, 
how his tale must sound in their ears. 


| 





_ matter concerned his sister’s safety. 
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‘* Brought Miss Honora ring!’ and Maurice’s 
grasp grew tight on the boy’s shoulder. ‘‘ Who sent 
you with it to her?” His look, at once grave and 
keen, had by this time admonished Paddy of the 
error he had committed, and fresh from the hands of 
Molly and the threats of Teol as he was, the poor 
boy, fairly overcome with fear, snivelled out, ‘‘Oh, 
your honour, don’t be angry, an’ I'll tell you all about 
it, as thrue as if I was confessin’ to Father Morin 
himself.” 

‘‘T promise not to be angry, Paddy, and more than 
that, I will see that no harm comes to you if you tell 
me the whole truth,” said Maurice ; and the whole 
truth Paddy did tell him, for his quiet way and 
calmly put questions restored the postboy to wonted 
intelligence and almost to wonted impudence. When 
the tale was done Paddy made a solemn promise 
to repeat it to none of the neighbours, which, strange 
to say, he kept ; and he proceeded on his journey with 
the mail, forging excuses for its delay as he went. 

Maurice O’Dillon proceeded home with his moun- 
tain flowers, but the sensitive, thoughtful brother 
had made a discovery which perplexed and troubled 
him. Naturally clear and keen in that perception of 
character which years and experience do not always 
give, though they generally sharpen it, he knew that 
Fitzmaurice was a man to be trusted, and Bourke a 
man to be feared; he had observed that both were 
attracted by his beautiful sister ; he had guessed, and 
it was with real satisfaction, that she preferred the 
poor and true gentleman to the rich attorney’s son; 
but Paddy’s story revealed a cause of dread and 
danger which Maurice had not suspected. Like 
honest Teol, he felt sure that a false game had been 
played on both Fitzmaurice and his own sister; 
moreover, he had a strong suspicion that Bourke’s 
intentions were dishonourable ; and wise beyond his 
years as Maurice was, the O’ Dillon blood in his veins 
boiled at the thought, and urged him to demand an 
explanation of the trick, or satisfaction in old Irish 
fashion. 

But besides his aversion to hostile meetings, and 
all the ways that led to them, Cormick’s thought- 
ful son had homely but sufficient reasons for avoiding 
the like. In the circumstances of the family, with 
a lease all but expired, it would not be prudent to 
quarrel with the son of Lord French Park’s agent, 
who probably would be agent himself. Yet the 
Maurice had no 
doubt that she had been deceived in the affair. Honor 


| had a spirit worthy of her name, and above any 


meanness. True, she had gone to meet Fitzmaurice at 
the Fairy Cove, and true also he had seen her with- 
out knowing whither she was bound, when on his 
way to meet Hannah Moss at the end of the Rath. 
The one honest though secret love explained and: 
excused the other to his mind, but Maurice knew 
that the seniors of the family would not see the 
matter in the same light. He dared not speak of it 
to them for fear of bringing his sister into trouble,. 
and also for fear of an explosion against Bourke. 
What might Connel, what might even his father do? 
For peaceable as Cormick was on most occasions, he 
was the man to fire up at anything that touched his 
family honour. Yet something ought to be done by 


way of check, or prevention of future attempts. Who 
knew what Bourke might meditate if the thing were 
allowed to pass unnoticed ? Maurice thought of that 
| all the way home, and for some hours after, while 
helping Honor to plant the mountain flowers he had 
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brought in her garden. His gentle and chivalrous 
nature shrank from letting her know that he was 
aware of the transaction she had such temptation to 
conceal; and Honor thought, from his seriouslook and 
absent manner, that he must have had words with 
Hannah. As the evening drew on, however, Maurice’s 
evil stars brought him to a conclusion which he 
would never have adopted had his experience of life 
been larger—namely, to seek an interview with 
Bourke at the Moss, where Paddy had informed him 
the agent’s son was to be found, appeal to his feel- 
ings as a gentleman who had been kindly received at 
the Lees, endeavour to learn from him what hand 
Fitzmaurice had in the business, and warn him, but 
in the most friendly manner, that none of the 
O’Dillon family were to be trifled with. 





About the time that Maurice slipped out to execute 
that brotherly but rather simple design, Gerald | 
Bourke was enjoying his cigar, and the air of an | 
uncommonly mild evening in the most picturesque | 
corner of Jaimsay Regan’s garden, The said plea- 
sure-ground was a sort of field at the back of the | 
house, with a ruinous fence, and a gate always open 
for want of a latch. It was planted with potatoes, 
cabbage, and broad-beans, in long ridges, the ends 
of which were given up to wild grass and tall nettles ; 
but the farther extremity, now shaded and shut in by 
two old apple-trees with mossy trunks and extensive | 
branches, had once been a place of flowers. There 
were beds where pinks and sweetwilliams, hearts- | 
ease and wallflowers, still bloomed in spite of thick- | 
growing weeds; there were great bushes of the cab- | 
hage-rose mingling with the hawthorn hedge that 
hounded the garden on that side, and divided it from | 
what was known as the ‘‘ Quarry-hole,” a deep chasm 
with rough sides and a stony bottom, out of which it 
was popularly said the houses of Kilmaclone had 
been built; but no quarry work had been done there | 
for many a year, and the pit was so overgrown with | 
firs and ferns that a stranger would not have dreamt | 
of its existence. From the garden it was not to be | 
seen at all; though the hedge was comparatively | 
low, it was very thick, and inclined outward, so as to | 
hide the pit and leave within the garden a small re- | 
cess which the overhanging rose-bushes made a sort | 
of arbour. Some tasteful hand of former days had | 
completed the work by placing here a rustic seat, still 
firm and safe though worn with time and weather. | 
There Gerald Bourke sat smoking in the waning 
light of a rosy sunset ; the apple-trees were blooming 
before him; the thrush was singing in its covert, 
and the cuckoo calling in the meadows beyond; but 
he was thinking of his disappointment over-night, 
and laying plans for the future. Bourke was not the 
man to give up a cherished design, particularly if it 
happened to be a bad one. Suddenly the latchless 
gate slammed, a rapid step came down the wild 
garden, and Redmond Fitzmaurice, dusty from the 
— road and looking in hot haste, stood before 
im. 

“Good evening, Mr. Fitzmaurice,” cried the 
attorney’s son, making a desperate effort to appear 
4juite at ease and hide his astonishment and fear. 
“To what do I owe the honour of this late visit ?” 

“To your own unmanly and disgraceful conduct,” 
said Fitzmaurice, looking him sternly in the face ; ‘I 
have come to demand an explanation, first, how you 
‘obtained possession of my signet ring, and secondly, 
how you dared by means of it to deceive and insult 


| to commit a breach of the peace? 





my cousin, Miss O’ Dillon.” 
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“Really, Mr. Fitzmaurice, I am not accustomed to 
such language, and I cannot understand what you 
mean about your signet ring ; I did hear a ridiculous 
story about its being found in a shebeen-house or 
some such place, and as to that girl you call your 
cousin—a thirty-second one, no doubt—I will own I 
have had a bit of flirtation with her, as any man 
may.” 

The combination of malice, impudence, and fear 
in Bourke’s face might have been a study for a 
painter of bad characters; but the latter predomi- 
nated when his former friend, stepping close up to 
him, said: ‘‘ Gerald Bourke, you have spoken base, 
foul, and malignant falsehood; give me immediately 
a full explanation regarding my ring, and an ample 
apology for your conduct to my cousin, or give me on 
the spot the satisfaction which a gentleman has a 
right to demand ; take your choice,” and Fitzmaurice 
held up to his view a pair of hair-triggers of the 
most approved duelling pattern in days when re- 
volvers were not. 

They were both empty. Master Redmond, knowing 
his man, had come to frighten, and not to fight; he 
had too much sense for that, and the duel was going 
out of fashion even in Roscommon. But Fitz- 
maurice knew neither his man nor himself well 
enough. 

‘“ What do you mean, sir?” cried Bourke, starting 
from his seat and endeavouring to show a bold front, 
while his rear pressed hard against the hawthorn 
hedge, asif to find a way of escape. ‘‘Don’t you know 
that you are liable to prosecution for provoking me 
lam not such a 
fool as to fight about your worthless cousin.” 

Alas! for the hot blood of Ireland; as Bourke 
uttered the last offensive words the powerful arm of 


| Fitzmaurice hurled him from his vantage-ground 


right over the hedge, and the next sound was a 
heavy crash as he went down through the firs and 
ferns to the stony bottom of the Quarry-hole. It 
was followed by a shriek from behind the apple-trees, 
where Nancy Regan, having seen Fitzmaurice enter 
the garden, had stationed herself to watch the 
proceedings, and she flew back to the house sending 
forth cries so loud and shrill, that her father, his 
men, and several of the neighbours, came rushing to 
the spot just as Maurice 0’ Dillon, on his now need- 
less mission, stepped in at the open gate. Teol Roe, 
darting past him, seized Fitzmaurice by the arm, 
exclaiming, ‘‘ Masther Redmond, Masther Redmond, 
fly up Shevebawn till we sce if ye have kilt the 
crathur or not. Oh, murdher an’ Irish, what made 
me come too late?” 


STONEHENGE. 


STONEHENGE is a modern antique, compared with the 
age attributed to it in the days of our forefathers. 
Modern research has discovered the existence not 
only of ages before man, but of ages of men who 
lived before the men who reared this structure. It 


certainly does not belong to the rude stone-implement 
period, when the present valleys were as yet but 
| partially excavated, and wild hunters roamed on the 
banks of flooded rivers in pursuit of the mammoth. 
The flint tools of this first period, the Paleolithic (old- 
stone period), do not correspond with the work on 
the hewn stone of Stonehenge. 


On similar grounds 
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we must also separate it from the epoch of the earliest 
mound-burials on the present surface—the Neolithic 
(polished-stone) age. ‘The shepherds of Salisbury 
Plain, in the days of the primitive interments now 
referred to, had no better tools than polished celts. 
Nor, thirdly, can we place it so high as the dawn 
of modern history, the bronze period, bronze having 
come into use before iron. 

It belongs undoubtedly to the iron age. The con- 
quering Roman taught the Briton the manufacture of 
iron, and the fabrication of fine pottery. These arts 
were learnt long before southern luxury superseded 
the rude ways of the native population, and before 
both or either were pervaded by the revolutionising 
influence of Christianity. Stonehenge is an im- 
proved edition, in hewn stone, of the ancient unhewn 
stone circle. ‘Those persons who have considered 
the ancient stone monuments of Brittany and 
Cornwall will recognise this. The central chamber, 
with its cave-like construction, left uncovered with 
earth aceording to the then latest fashion, sur- 
rounded with rings of upright stones in place of the 
stones first placed merely as bounds of the earthen 
barrow, and connected at the top in the fashion of 
the Roman buildings, but conforming to the origi- 
nal sepulchral and monumental character con- 
joined,—such seems to us to be the explanation of 
Stonehenge. It forms the grand and fitting close of 
an era. The fashions of old are executed with the 
appliances of more modern time. The structure is 
more recent than the barrows amongst which it is 
placed. It infringes on them. It is more recent 
than the other British stone circles, for they exhibit 
no trace of any tool, and this does. The uprights 
are cut to fit into corresponding hollows in the 
horizontal slabs: this must have been done with 
iron tools. The diggings made inside the area in 
1627, under the auspices of King James, and those 
undertaken by Sir R. C. Hoare about 1790, and by 
Mr. Cunnington in 1797, disclosed successively iron 
armour, an iron arrow-head, and abundant Roman 
and Romano-British pottery. These remains were 








found at depths indicating that they had been placed | 


where they were found before, or very shortly after, 
the raising of the present structure. 

The southern parts of Britain fell under the 
Roman conquest by Aulus Plautus about the year 
A.D. 438. The Britons threw off the Roman yoke 
about A.D. 409. ‘The Saxons arrived in the Isle of 
Thanet about a.p. 449. The earliest account of 
Stonehenge extant is that given by Nennius Abbot 
of Bangor, about a.p. 620; he states that it was 
raised after the arrival of the Saxons, by the indig- 
nant Britons, to commemorate the treacherous 
slaughter of three hundred chiefs by Hengist, at a 
banquet to which he had invited them, in the year 
472. Aurelius Ambrosianus, a Romanised Briton of 
high courage and great capacity, became the leader of 
the country party, and avenged the fall of the chiefs in 
numerous successful engagements with the Saxons. 
The latter sued for peace, and Ambrosianus having 
granted it, reared this monument. 

Mr. Fergusson, who in his learned work pub- 
lished in 1872, entitled ‘‘ Rude Stone Monuments in 
all Countries: their Age and Uses,” discusses the age 
of Stonehenge, and maintains with uncommon force, 
and with all the advantages which belong to the 
historian of architecture, its post-Roman date. He 
observes that if the story told by Nennius had been 
related without any additions, it probably would 








STONEHENGE. 


have been generally received, but the addition of 
the enchantments of Merlin, whereby the stones are 
said to have been moved, has lifted the whole narra- 
tive into the regions of fable. Mr. Fergusson is in- 
clined to accept the main fact, and to assign to Merlin 
the office of having advised that the monument should 
be on the pattern of one then existing in Ireland. 
Geofiry of Monmouth (1110—1154) amplifies the 
story, but adds the important fact that Aurelius 
himself was buried there, and other succeeding 
chiefs as well. He states also that Constantine 
(nephew of Arthur) was buried ‘‘close to Uther 
Pendragon, within the structure of stone which was 
set up with wonderful art, not far from Salisbury, 
and called in the English tongue Stonehenge.”* 
Similar testimony is given by the Welsh triads, 
though the independent value of the latter is 
doubtful. 

Mr. Fergusson’s theory is stoutly contested by 
those who are the jealous as well as zealous advo- 
cates of an earlier antiquity ; but the evidence, as it 
stands at present, would probably ensure from an 
impartial jury a verdict of post-Roman. Granting this, 
we still think that it may be coeval with the Roman 
dominion, during which there were long intervals of 
peace in the south of England, when the Romans, after 
their usual fashion of colonial government, allowed 
the natives to follow their own customs so long as 
they served their masters and paid tribute to Ceesar. 

The supposed difficulty of moving these large 
masses of stone has been greatly exaggerated. Any 
one who has watched the workmen in a granite 
quarry, using only rollers, levers, and ropes, will not 
stumble at this. A recent number of ‘ Nature ”} 
contains a description by Lieut. Sale of the raising 
of three huge stone blocks, in memory of a deceased 
villager, by combined rude labour with rollers, 
levers, and ropes made of the stem of a creeper, in 
the Khasia hills in North-Eastern Bengal. 

We are indebted to the geologists for one curious 
fact connected with Stonehenge. It appears that the 
second and the outer circles are blocks of the siliceous 
sandstone called Sarsen, found scattered over the 
downs. They occur on the surface in prodigious 
numbers, and are the relics of a clay formation 
containing these blocks, the softer portions of which 
have been removed by denudation. The writers of 
the Memoir of the Geological Survey (sheet 34)} 
say :—‘‘In many places the surface of the chalk is 
strewn with blocks of hard silicious grit, known as 
Druid stones, Sarsen stones, and Grey Weathers. A 
few of the places where they are most numerous are 
marked ‘large stones’ on the Ordnance map, but 
these yield no idea of their surprising number, or of 
the extent of ground they cover, no indication being 
given of their occurrence over many large areas, 
where they strew the ground so thickly that across 
miles of country a person might almost leap from 
stone to stone without touching the ground on which 
they lie.” But notwithstanding this abundance of 
materials ready at hand, it is a notable fact that the 
smaller stones in the innermost circle (called the 
Blue Stones) are of a totally different kind of rock, 
being what is usually called Greenstone, an igneous 
rock not found nearer to Wiltshire than the moun- 
tains of North Wales or Ireland. These are there- 
fore selected and transported stones. They may have 





* Quoted by Fergusson, p, 109. 
+ For June, 1872. 
} Longmans, 1858, 
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come from the house of the much-loved chieftain, 
whose grave or whose memory they distinguished. 
They may have been borne along the Roman fosse- 
ways as trophies, by an enthusiastic detachment of 
the tribe, and solemnly sect up as signal tokens of 
popular esteem. But even the shadow of the great 
name has departed. ‘Alas!” says Rebecca, in 
Ivanhoe, ‘Glory, alas! is the rusted mail which 
hangs as a hatchment over the champion’s dim and 
mouldering tomb-—is the defaced sculpture of the 
inscription which the ignorant monk can hardly read 
to the inquiring pilgrim.” * 8. R. P. 


AUTUMN MANCGUVRES. 


We hate war as intensely as did the Duke of 
Wellington or the oldest member of the Peace 
Society, and long for the time when swords shall be 
turned into ploughshares, and spears into pruning- 
hooks. But as long as it is necessary for nations to 
have a military police to protect our people, as it is 
to have a civilian police to protect our property, the 
greatest possible efficiency of that army is a matter of 
common sense and public duty. For this purpose 
the military exercises known as the ‘ Autumn 
Manceuvres”’ have been set on foot, and two years’ 
experience has shown that they were sadly required. 
Salisbury Plain is the field of action this year, as the 
Hampshire Downs were in 1871. 

To the official reports, and to various professional 
works, we must refer those who seek for special 
information about these autumn manoeuvres. A brief 
extract from a very able lecture delivered at the 
Royal Artillery Institution, Woolwich, by Captain 
Brackenbury, r.A., will suffice to show to civilians 
and peace-loving readers the advantages that are 
sought by this practical study of the art of war. 
Fighting, it will be seen, is the least part of the 
business. As the French general said of the heroic 
charge of Balaklava, ‘‘It is magnificent, but it is not 
war!” So there was much to be taught to all ranks of 
the service before the British Army could be fit to huld 
its rank among the military powers of modern times. 

Now, hear Captain Brackenbury } on this subject, 
a more competent judge than any civilian :— 

“In the time of the Crimean War, it happened to 
me once to ride with a companion through the valley 
of Baidar. The well-known archway was held by a 
French guard—one of the advanced posts of the 
allies in that direction. "With the usual coolness of 
Englishmen we rode straight through the astonished 
French soldiers, quite heedless of their surprise, 
until, when we had passed on a few paces, there was 
a marked movement among them, and we were 
ordered back in no friendly tone. It was evident 
that the command would be followed by a bullet if 
10t obeyed, so we turned back chafing at what we 
supposed to be the insolence of our ailies. An officer 
came out, and inquired what was our business there. 
‘No business; only a ride for pleasure,’ we replied. 
At first he was somewhat incredulous, as well he 
might be, but soon believed our word, and treated us 
with every kindness, sending us some grapes and 
wine. ‘But, gentlemen,’ he said, in an expostulatory 





_* For a description of Stonchenge, see ‘ Leisure Hour” for 1853, p. 
6o7; on Stone Piliars in Brittany, ‘‘ Leisure Hour,” 1866, p. 231; on 
Stone Sepulchres in Brittany, ib., p. 311. 

+ “Proceedings of the Royal Artillery Institution,” vol. viii. See also 
lecture by Captain Wolfe, R.A., Vol. vii., with more detailed account, 


) knew no more than I did. 


tone, ‘how could you ride through the advanced 
posts of an army without business, without pass- 
word, without even deigning to speak to the officer 
in charge of the post? You knew war, and that such 
conduct is very dangerous.’ ‘ Anow war !’ that was 
just what I was quite certain I did not, whatever 
my companion might know. I knew how to take 
care of horses, drill a troop of horse artillery, or 
make up weekly mess-books; but this thing called 
‘ War’—what was it? and how came it to be pos- 
sible that I could make such a blunder as this with- 
out knowing it? ‘The episode might have hap- 
pened to any one of the thousands of officers who 
May we not fear—nay, 
| are we not certain—-that many a gallant life was 
thrown away in striving with desperate bravery to 
make up for want of knowledge of ‘War’? While 
we are proud of the Alma, we should not forget that 
a sustained pursuit would probably have been re- 
warded by the capture of the fortress. The lustre of 
the gallant deeds done in the plains of Balaklava 
must not blind us to the memories of mud on the 
winter way and muddle in the port. In our pride of 
those who stood gloriously on the slopes of Inkerman, 
let us remember also those who lie on Cathcart’s Hill. 
In the early part of the campaign, Englishmen 
gained an imperishable name for bravery, but they 
threw away their light cavalry. Later on, they won 
Sebastopol, but lost an army. Since then the know- 





ledge of war in the English service has advanced 
steadily, step by step, as on a ladder; each step 
being toilsome, but affording foothold from whence 
to attempt another movement of progress.” 

As regards the campaign on the Hampshire 
Downs, Captain Brackenbury proceeds :— 

‘‘There was great difficulty in supplying for one 
fortnight thirty thousand men, from depdts in the 
centre of a space occupied by three divisions, close to 
London, and in time of profound peace. How should 
we have fared if the war had been real, and the 
divisions moving every day farther and farther from 
the base of operations? The only way to test the 
supply departments is by actual work, as nearly 
approaching that of war as we can get. If they are 
not strong enough in transport, or have not experi- 
ence enough to feed the troops for a fortnight during 
the autumn manoeuvres without many a mishap, it 
would be little less than madness to trust them under 
far more difficult circumstances, when the honour of 
England is in their hands. Gallantry may win a 
fight in spite of many errors, but it will not feed men 
—nay, it is itself partly dependent on bodily nourish- 
ment. The supply departments are young yet, and 
have few opportunities for practising their work— 
one of the most elaborate as it is also one of the most 
necessary branches of the art of war. They must 
have time and experience in supplying armies before 
perfect confidence can be placed in them. 

‘* Besides the two main objects of such manoeuvres 
—practice of tactics and of the supply of an army with 
provisions—there are many other branches of military 
knowledge included in ‘knowing war,’ which can 
only be properly learned, or at least proved, in such 

eace manoeuvres as will best represent real work in 
the field. There are, for instance, the whole of the 


duties of the staff—including that most important 
one, acquiring and digesting information, without 
which generals can but blunder in the dark. It may 
be admitted that full knowledge of such duties can 
| only be acquired by service against an actual enemy 
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in the field; but we may approach very nearly the 
conditions of warfare if we set our minds to it. In 
the absence of foxes, we hunt a drag for practice of 
hounds, horses, and men; free military manceuvres 
are the drag-hunting and cub-hunting of war. It is 
a remarkable fact that the undoubted ability and 
knowledge of the Prussian generals and staff were 
acquired in time of profound peace, and they them- 
selves say that their school was the autumn man- 
ceuvres. Unfortunately, we in England can hardly 
hope to approach the conditions which render the 
Prussian imitation of war so close and so instructive. 
Up to the present moment, it is not thought possible 
to dispense with tents, and place the men in canton- 
ments, or bivouac, according to the weather. We 
cannot place the inhabitants of a district under con- 
tribution, and we are obliged to avoid the occupation 
of many portions of the territory which should be 
free for the march of the armies. We can, however, 
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they gave the generals practice in handling bodies of 
men ; they were all but useless as far as headwork is 
concerned. ‘The present Austrian system is a combi- 
nation of the French and the Prussian. They have 
their great standing camp at Bruck, but their man- 
ceuvres are much freer than those of the French, the 
generals being actually pitted against each other, 
Each year the minister of war brings forward a pro- 
posal for grand manoeuvres over a wide extent of 
country, but hitherto the design has not been carried 
out completely from want of money. Everybody in 
Austria considers the scheme a most valuable one. 
We in England have our camp of instruction at 
Aldershot. Its first establishment was a great step 
out of the monotonous marchings of the barrack 
square; the generals obtained some practice in 
handling mixed bodies of troops, and both officers 
and men gained a good deal of real instruction. But 
Aldershot, like Chalons and Bruck, has one great 
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do much; and when we look at the intense interest 
in the late mancuvres manifested throughout the 
country, and the anxiety of certain counties to be the 
scene of the mimic campaign, we may reasonably 
expect that the autumn mancuvres will become 
popular in England, and be regarded almost as a 
national sport. 

‘There are two principal ways in vogue on the 
continent for practising troops in the art of war—the 
autumn manoeuvres of Prussia and Russia, and the 
permanent camps of instruction of France and Austria. 
‘We all know what the Prussian manceuvres are 
like, and some extremely interesting letters in the 
‘Times,’ from Lieutenant-Colonel Money, North- 
East London Rifle Volunteers, gave us lately a de- 
scription of the Russian manouvres, during which a 
whole district was in a state of siege, and the capital 
city, St. Petersburg, ordered to be considered by 
the generals as non-existent, except as affording a 
peculiar combination of roads. Up to the time of the 
Jate war, the French had Chalons as their camp of 
instruction, where regular divisions were formed, 
and after the usual battalion and brigade drills, came 
great manoouvres, with their beginning and end laid 
down beforehand. ‘These were useful, in so far as 





disadvantage, when compared with the district man- 
ceuvres of Prussia. Every bit of the ground becomes 
as well known to the commanders as their own 
quarters, and the limited number of combinations 
possible, when all the necessities of the case are taken 
into consideration, have long ago been exhausted. 
We want space for our manceuvres in districts not so 
well known but that everybody will have to make use 
of his map. 

‘* Yet see how we have grown. From barrack-square 
drills to a small camp at Chobham, where much the 
same drills were carried out;~ from Chobham to 
Aldershot, with its increased number of troops and 
its set manoeuvres; from the set manoeuvres to a 
certain amount of freedom in the tactics of one com- 
mander against another. After this came the estab- 
lishment of umpires, whose main business is really 
to take care that the losses occasioned by mistakes 
should become palpable, and to prevent actual blows. 
Lastly, we have had the autumn manceuvres of 1871 
—timid and tentative, but affording a grand platform 
on which to rest and gather strength for the next 
spring upwards.” 

The example of the Prussians is in many points 
adduced by Captain Brackenbury. 
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“ When France declared war against Prussia in | bitterly cold weather, with frost and snow on the 
1870, ten thousand German cavalry were sent instantly | ground. Such is the kind and the quality of work 
io the frontier, without waiting for any army behind | which we have a right to expect from our cavalry, 
them. ‘They swarmed over the whole country, | but they must not begin to learn it at the autumn 
patrolling every roatl, searching every wood and | mancuvres. In Prussia, the cavalry recruits join in 





EXTEMPORIZED TRANSPORT SERVICE. 


field, sometimes making dashes over the frontier, | the autumn, and are practised throughout the winter 
appearing suddenly in the middle of the French | in riding and foot drills. In spring the squadrons 
amy, breaking up a railway, or carrying off a | are formed, and drilled as squadrons; later in the 
prisoner or two to give information. One regiment, | year the squadrons are collected into regiments, and 
the 5th Dragoons, was in daily feeling of the enemy | drilled accordingly, with constant study of outpost 
from the 15th of July to the 20th December, when | and intelligence duties. General Blumenthal told me 
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T heard of their exploits; and from the 15th of | that they find it necessary to place the men in various 


November to the 20th December their horses were | positions, ordering them to watch in a certain direc- 
lever but once unsaddled at night. This was in| tion; they are then visited frequently, and if they 
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are found turned away from their proper outlook, 
they are severely punished. Thus it comes to pass 
that, when the autumn manceuvres take place, all the 
cavalry, including the recruits of the year before, are 
ready to undertake outpost duties in the face of an 
enemy. 

‘This seems to be an opportunity for calling atten- 
tion to a most serious want in the British military 
organisation. We have no intelligence department, 
nor even any plan for creating one instantly in case 
of war. During the great American civil war, the 
Prussian authorities gave leave to certain officers to 
quit the service temporarily and go to America, 
entirely ignored by their own government; but they 
understood that if they returned with useful informa- 
tion it would be considered as a fact greatly to their 
credit, and sure to result in advantage to themselves. 
No questions would be asked as to the position they 
assumed to acquire the information. Before 1866, 
the mountain passes of the frontier, the plains of 
Bohemia, Moravia, and Hungary, were studied with 
such care by Prussian officers, that the fords on every 
river were known, and even the length of timbers 
required to construct bridges, should the permanent 
ones be*broken down by the enemy. In the interval 
between 1866 and 1870, the whole of France, or at 
least the more important parts of it, were visited by 
German travellers—actually Prussian officers—who 
corrected the French maps, and made plans and sec- 
tions of all the fortresses. I myself possess some of 
those which they made of the forts of Paris; and 
upon these plans and sections were based the calcula- 
tions made by the‘artillery as to the curvature of the 
shot’s path necessary to reach the foot of the escarps 
over the crest of the glacis. 

‘So little value has been attached in England to 
work like this, that almost all information voluntarily 
acquired used to be ignored, and the military attachés 
at embassies have been, in moments of temporary 
necessity, called upon to give speedy information as 
to matters upon which they had long before written 
full and careful reports. Now, is this worthy of a 
practical people like the English ? On account of our 
exclusiveness, our love of gain, and our desire for 
peace, foreigners delight in calling England ‘ the 
modern Venice.’ We think we are something better ; 
but as we seek many of the same objects, let us not 
forget the wise provision which the Venetians made 
for being perfectly informed on all foreign military 
and political subjects. It could not be bad, even for 
trade, to have the most perfect information and the 
most perfect maps of every country, and if it came to 
a foreign war, every officer ought to be provided -at 
the country’s expense with an excellent map of the 
theatre of operations. The Prussians did this, with 
their limited military expenditure; why should not 
we do it with our large one ?” 

Captain Brackenbury concludes with lessons and 
suggestions, some of which are of general interest :— 

‘The system of transport and supply should be 
placed on a more comprehensive basis, and an attempt 
made to assimilate the supply of the troops through- 
out the year with that of an army in the field. Never 
again should we be put to such shifts as hiring 
the crazy vehicles, with their miserable horses and 
undisciplined drivers, which checked every pro- 
vision column in September, and made freedom of 
manoouvre quite impossible.* 





* The artist, a young artillery officer, has illustrated this and some of 
the other amusing although vexatious incidents of last year’s campaign. 
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“To practise the supply departments fairly, a divi- | 





sion should march one hundred miles supplied from 
its base of operations, and the march should be not 
too near London. 

‘« Every general commanding a division should have 
a chief of the staff, who should be charged with the 
responsibility that all orders are properly carried out. 

‘*The infantry must learn that their place is not 
alongside of rifled field guns, but that the latter may 
often be advantageously placed as much as one thou- 
sand yards distant. The foot soldiers must show 
more audacity in pressing forward, and less readiness 
to retire. Brave they would be in real battle, but 
the force of habit is almost irresistible. Consider 
how a month or two in the trenches before a fortress 
spoils soldiers for the field. 

‘‘ Mobility being of the greatest value, some modifi- 
cation at least of the stiff British line is imperative. 
Men must change with circumstances. 

‘Cavalry should have more systematic practice of 
outpost and patrol duties; officers and men being 
constantly required to bring in information. 

‘Since so much responsibility has been lately given 
to artillerymen, tactical studies are absolutely neces- 
sary. All the minor operations of war should be 
practised throughout the year.” 


ABOUT EDWARD IRVING. 


An interesting portion of my boy life was spent in 
the old border burgh of Annan. There I went to 
my first school, and learned at least the elements of 
education. The school was kept by a retired gover- 
ness who had spent much of her life in England, and 
had passed through not a few strange vicissitudes. 
Her school premises were contiguous to the house of 
Gavin Irving, a tanner, a respected burgess of 
Annan, and a man of a truly Christian character. 
This Gavin Irving was the father of the famous 
Edward who was once so renowned in London, and 
whose name is still so well known in the churches of 
Christ. 

At the time of which I speak Edward Irving was a 
preacher of the Gospel and master of the grammar 
school at Kirkcaldy. While I was under the govern- 
ment of the ancient schoolmistress I must have 
frequently seen him during his vacation visits to his 
native Annan; yet no image of the tall and handsome 
preacher is mingled up with the memories of my 
early days. 

But I have a very distinct recollection of the vener- 
able Gavin, and his brother Edward, also an Annan 
burgess, and a highly respected man. ‘ Ga’in” and 
‘“Ethart”’ were names by which they were popularly 
known, and a more worthy pair of old-fashioned 
brothers no Scottish burgh could produce. In manner 
and dress they were men of the old school, plain of 
speech, and quiet in demeanour, but dignified in 
their own way, and reverend with the gravity of age. 
I well remember seeing Gavin, almost daily, as he 
crossed the street from his house to the tanyard that 
gave occupation to himself and his men. He was 
like a ‘‘douce Davie Deans,” or an elder of the kirk in 
her primitive days. Both he and his brother, I 
believe, were councillors and magistrates in the burgh 
at one time or other, and worthily performed their 
civic duties. 

Mrs. Gavin Irving I can also recall most distinctly, 
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for I saw her at her door, or in the street, very 
frequently, and was much struck with the exuberant 
energy Of her character. Her maiden name was 
Iowther, and this itself almost implies that she came 
from Cumberland, or was of Cumberland origin. She 
was a portly, buxom dame, full of animation, very 
demonstrative and eloquent, who, on meeting one of 
her neighbours in the street, would stand and dis- 
course most vigorously on the topics of the day. 
Her celebrated son undoubtedly possessed her force 
of character and self-assertion ; yet that son conjoined 
with the temperament of the mother not a little of 
his father’s dignity and gravity. His father, let me 
here mention, was, to use a characteristic Scottish 
phrase, ‘‘come o’ gentle bluid,” being sprung from a 
cadet of the house of Bonshaw, the head of the great 
border clan of Irving. The progenitor of the Irvings 
js understood to have come from France, if not 
“with the Conqueror,” at least before the time of 
Robert Bruce, King of Scotiand. The clan that bears 
the name was long very numerous and powerful on 
the Dumfriesshire border; and the name of Irving is, 
perhaps, still the most common in the parish of 
Annan, as well as in some of the contiguous districts. 
This bit of genealogy may have its significance, for 
Ihave sometimes thought that 2 touch of what may 
be called ‘a birth and blood feeling” was not 
unknown to the heart of Edward Irving. 

My own grandfather was a cousin of Gavin 
Irving, and, like him, a remote scion of the Bonshaw 
family. But he never relished the idea of such a 
descent, because in the days of the Covenanters the 
Laird of Bonshaw was found in tho ranks of the 
persecutors. He was a sturdy Covenanter in feeling, 
a great admirer of Thomas Boston, and a firm 
upholder of doctrinal purity in days of general declen- 
sion. Whether his cousin Gavin possessed his 
high hereditary Presbyterian feelings Ido not know; 
but the Annan burgess was in his own way a staunch 
adherent of the Church of Scotland, and doubtless 
shared in that horror of the persecutors of the Cove- 
nanters which is so strong in the hearts of the 
Scottish people even at this hour. 

I had an aunt who was for many years the most 
intimate friend of Mrs. Gavin Irving, and was with 
her during all her family trials. She was among the 
first to hail the infant Edward at his birth, and to 
rejoice with his mother that a man child was born 
into the world. She also knew the boy Edward, and 
had many opportunities of watching the opening of 
his youthful character. I once asked her what she 
thought of him as a boy, and she replied, ‘‘he was 
a spirity little man, but would do anything for his 
mother.” From all that Ihave heard, young Edward 
early displayed great energy of character, verging on 
pride and self-will, but was generous and high-minded 
in no ordinary degree. He showed in youth that 
true nobility of nature which belonged to him as a 
man, and gained for him the affectionate admiration 
of such a friend as Thomas Carlyle. 

The friendship of Irving and Carlyle, begun in 
Annan, continued in other scenes, and in a sense 
only severed by death, is one of the most remarkable 
mour times. The two youths of kindred powers and 
aspirations, but ultimately of widely dissimilar spirit, 
and types of two different intellectual tendencies, re- 
ceived the best part of: their early education in Annan. 
But it was not in the parish school where such remark- 
able scholars were trained. Irving’s éarly instructor 
was a Mr. Hope, who was an excellent man, but 





very stern in his discipline. Carlyle, when yet a 
mere lad, taught mathematics in an Annan school for 
a twelvemonth. But Irving, being Carlyle’s senior 
by four years, took the lead for a time, and was the 
patron of his young friend. As the two lads grew 
up, and had to support themselves by their talents, 
Irving recommended Carlyle for employment on 
various occasions, and introduced him at Hadding- 
ton, to the clever and accomplished Miss Welsh, who 
afterwards became Mrs. Carlyle. For several years 
Edward Irving was master of the Haddington Burgh 
School, and thus he became specially interested 
in the town where John Knox was born, or where 
at least he lived as a youth and received his early 
education. Knox, three centuries before, had been 
a pupil in the very school which Irving conducted for 
a time with great energy and success. It is also an 
interesting fact that Miss Welsh, whom Carlyle mar- 
ried, was a lineal descendant of the immortal Scottish 
Reformer. 

It is not my purpose to give a biographical sketch 
of Edward Irving, else I should have something to 
say of his scholastic labours in Haddington and Kirk- 
caldy, his appointment in 1819 as assistant to Dr. 
Chalmers, in Glasgow, and his first appearance in 
London after being ordained, in 1822, as minister of 
the Caledonian Church, Hatton Garden. But I must 
say a few words about his immense popularity dur- 
ing the first three years of his London ministry. He 
found his church nearly empty, but in a few months 
it was filled with an overflowing and enthusiastic 
auditory. Striking into a new and bold track of 
pulpit oratory, he handled ordinary Gospel themes 
with a freshness of thought, a profusion of imagery, 
and a mingled richness and grandeur of style that 
fairly took his hearers by storm, and carried them 
away as with an irresistible flood. Then as the rich 
and the great flocked to hear him, he assumed, as if 
only obeying his vocation, an Elijah-like air, and 
rebuked with a boldness amounting to audacity the 
sins of an ungodly and perverse generation. John 
the Baptist preaching repentance in the wilderness 
of Judea was hardly more uncompromising than 
this new and mighty preacher, thundering against 
the vices and follies of the modern Babylon. The 
figure and aspect of I:ving, skilfully turned to 
account, greatly enhanced the effect of his daring 
and denunciatory eloquence. His majestic stature, 
his finely chiselled and classic features, his long, 
dark hair, nicely parted in the middle of his head, 
and clustering down his shoulders, his well-studied 
and graceful attitudes, his deep, rich, powerful, and 
skilfully modulated voice, were the marvellously 
combined physical advantages that gave a perfect 
fascination to his bold and original oratory. There 
was one defect, however, which somewhat marred the 
effect of his pulpit appearances. That was the very 
pronounced squint which, appearing in childhood, he 
had never been able to get quit of. But in the esti- 
mation of his admirers it was hardly worth taking 
into account, if it did not actually enhance his indivi- 
duality. For several years this undoubtedly power- 
ful and splendid preacher rendered immense service 
to the cause of Gospel truth and earnest religion. 
He denounced the sins and errors of the times as few 
had ever done before him; and, with all his egotism 
and eccentricities, he proved himself a most coura- 
geous and magnanimous champion of the Christian 
faith. 

The echoes of the vast applause that greeted in 
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London this great evangelical orator regularly reached 
his native Annan; and I can well remember how 
proudly Edward Irving was talked of among his rela- 
tives and fellow-townsmen, as the evidences of his 
popularity continually multiplied. About the year 
1828, some time after he had embraced those pro- 
phetic views that finally led him far astray, Mr. Irving 
paid a visit to his father and mother at Annan, and 
agreed to preach on several successive nights in the 
parish church. I was still a school-boy at the time, 
and, though living four miles from Annan, I walked 
more than once into the town to hear the famous 
preacher. The large church was filled each night to 
suffocation, and Mr. Irving cast the spell of his won- 
derful eloquence upon his crowded audiences. I 
cannot recall the texts of his discourses or any special 
views he propounded, but I shall never forget the 
oratoric power by which I was captivated. The 
coming of the Lord, the destruction of Antichrist, 
the millennial blessedness of the saints, and the ter- 
rors of the last judgment, were among the solemn 
themes he handled with terrible earnestness and 
practised power. A deep enthusiasm ran through 
all his discourses, and his prayers were wonderfully 
grand, earnest, and impressive. One night the church 
got quite dark before the final psalm was sung, and 
the people could not see to read its verses; but Mr. 
Irving called for a lighted candle, and holding the 
candlestick majestically in his hand, read out two 
lines of the psalm at a time for the people to sing ; 
and as his stately figure was faintly seen, and his 
grave, rich voice was distinctly heard in the darkness, 
the effect was perfectly weird-like, and I felt as if some 
majestic enchanter was practising his spells in a cave, 
or invoking some unseen powers in the midst of 
inysterious gloom. 

At another time I went to hear him conduct the 
usual Sabbath service in Annan church. But as the 
building had been filled long before the hour of ser- 
vice arrived, and hundreds were standing outside, 
Mr. Irving made his appearance in the pulpit only to 
announce that he would preach in the churchyard. 
That place of sepulchres was nearly filled with the 
congregation; and, standing on a broad flat grave- 
stone, the preacher discoursed for nearly two hours 
on the subject of baptism, about which he had 
adopted certain views that had begun to colour 
his theology, and that at this day characterise the 
teaching of the body of Christians which is popu- 
larly, though improperly, associated with his name. 
This discourse, so far from being elaborate and 
ornate, like his published ‘‘ Orations,” was familiar, 
discursive, and at times almost conversational ; yet 
many passages bore the impress of the preacher’s 
genius, and the whole was delivered with wonderful 
authority and power. 

On another occasion I heard him preach in the 
open air at Bridekirk village, a few miles up the 
River Annan. I walked from Annan to the scene of 
the field preaching in the coolness of a calm Sabbath 
evening, and along a lovely road endeared to me by 
its beauties from my earliest years. Mr. Irving 
passed me on the way, riding, not like a prophet on 
an ass, but like some tall Annandale farmer on his 
‘‘Galloway pony.” Muffled up and silent, meditat- 
ing, doubtless, on the themes of his discourse, he 
rode along, while I, a lad of sixteen, beheld him with 
becoming admiration. Though a kinsman I had 


never personally known him, and I had not the 
courage to speak to him as he passed. 


ABOUT EDWARD IRVING. 
The scene of the preaching had quite a Covenanting | 





aspect, and the preacher, in commencing his service, 
failed not to strike a chord in the hearts of his hearers 
by touchingly alluding to Covenanting times. The 
assemblage about the fent consisted of people drawn 
from all the rural districts round, attracted by 
Mr. Irving’s fame, and dearly loving a religious 
service in the open air. The tent itself was a sort of 
moveable wooden pulpit, very like a gigantic sentry- 
box. The London admirers of the great orator might 
possibly not have liked his appearance in this curious 
structure; but the whole scene around was at once 
pleasant and inspiring. The woods overhanging the 
River Annan hung in the background, and in front 
lay the simple elements of a Scottish rural landscape, 
steeped in the calm sunshine of an unclouded Sab- 
bath eve. Before the tent stood or sat on the green 
grass a large, grave, and shrewd congregation of 
country people, very unlike the worshippers in Regent 
Square Church, London. As the preacher proceeded 
to descant upon the mysteries of the Gospel, and 
some of the deep things of the Apocalypse, his 
hearers were rapt in attention, and followed him 
perhaps to as much purpose. as a metropolitan con- 
gregation could have done. But I must mention one 
characteristic observation of a shrewd old farmer in 
the place, who had been among the audience. ‘ Was 
he deep, father?” asked his curious son of the old 
man onhisreturn home. ‘He was ower deep, Tom,” 
was the reply; ‘‘I thought he wad hae lair’d.” To 
lair, in Scotch, means to sink in a bog. The farmer's 
metaphor was drawn from rural life. 

During his visits to Annan at this period of his 
life Mr. Irving devoted himself to the society of his 
own relatives, whom he loved with all the affection 
of his large and manly heart. He usually declined 
the urgent invitations of the neighbouring gentry 
for the sake of the superior attractions of his early 
home. He clung to his father and mother witha 
growing love as they grew older and drew nearer 
the grave. And if he had only a few short days in 
the year to bestow on his native Annan, it is no 
wonder that he grudged any portion of that precious 
time to company that would have drawn him away 
from his parents, and other dear relations. ‘This 
may appear a small matter to mention, but it serves 
to illustrate the real character of this wonderful man, 
who, while, to use his own words, ‘tossed like a 
feather on the billows of popularity,” yet was always 
true to the voice of filial piety, and to the tenderest 
feelings that belong to our common nature. 

My personal reminiscences of Mr. Irving carry me 
no further than this period. I was not in Annan 
when his trial before the Presbytery took place, and 
he was deprived of his standing as a minister of the 
Church of Scotland. That trial was a melancholy 
business, but yet it was inevitable. Had not Mr. 
Irving, carried away by the extravagance of the 
hour, and by a temper naturally imperious, defied the 
Church and challenged her to the combat, he would 
probably not have been interfered with at the time, 
and space might have been given for calmer thoughts 
on both sides. But he really courted his sentence; 
and the Church had no other course but to vindicate 
her authority, as well as to assert her doctrine on a 
subject of very high importance. Most people regret 
that Edward Irving was deprived of his office by his 
mother Church ; but I do not see how such a result 
could have been prevented except by his own silence 
and submission. 
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THIRTY YEARS OF THE REIGN OF VICTORIA. 


This true but wayward servant of Christ, worn | 
out with excitement and incessant labour, died at 
(lasgow, in December, 1834, surrounded with not 
afew old friends, who cheered his last moments, and 
saw some of the clouds rising from his noble mind. 
Dr. Chalmers touchingly spoke of his death next 
morning in Edinburgh to the students of his class, 
and said, among other things, that in him the virtue 
of the old Roman was united to the faith of the 
Christian. J. D. 


THIRTY YEARS OF THE REIGN OF 
VICTORIA. 
PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS BY JOHN TIMBS, 
XI. 
CONTEMPORARY CONTRIBUTORS. 


Frow a host of contributors to various journals, I 


first from 


‘* A nest of tuneful persons, to my eye 
Like ‘four and twenty blackbirds in a pye.’” 


Foremost of the musical critics was John Augustine 
Wade, a native of Dublin, and born at the residence 
of the celebrated Henry Grattan, where his mother 
was visiting at the time of his birth. When a boy, 
nine or ten years old, Wade left home and presented 
himself at the gate of Trinity College, Dublin, and 
addressing the porter in Latin, according to usage, 
obtained his admission. He was a favourite pupil! of 
Dr. Sands, and gained high academical distinction. 
He was a sound mathematician, a fair classic and 
modern linguist. He studied as a surgeon, but ulti- 
mately adopted music as a profession. His musical 
genius was deep and brilliant, to which he added, 
early in life, the most profound musical learning, 
and he possessed high qualifications for musical 
history or criticism. For a short period he travelled 
abroad; and on his coming to England he shared 
with Haynes Bayly the palm of the hour. His 
ballad of ‘Meet me by Moonlight” was the spoil of 
the organ-grinders, and kept the streets alive. The 
easy, flowing style of his melodies afforded the hope 
that he would have maintained a leading position 
amongst our native composers. He produced an 
oratorio called ‘‘ The Prophecy.” He also wrote the 
“Handbook to the Pianoforte,” with a clever essay 
on the genius of that instrument, ahd an introduction 
toharmony and counterpoint. The characteristics of 
his poetry were gracefulness, melancholy, sweetness, 
tenderness, and a love of nature. He was ever 
touching, but scarcely rose to power; but his verses 
for music were exquisitely lyrical and pure. As a 
musician, he was perfect in knowledge and in taste. 
His school of composition was the pure one of Dr. 
Ame, and the elder school of English genius, with 
nore sprightliness and sparkle. In musical appre- 
ciation he was enthusiastic to the last degree. His 
criticisms were acute and clear. In temperament he 


was melancholy. Had he possessed more persevering 
industry, his excellent scholarship and natural genius 
would have produced to him more substantial results. 
Mr. Wade died July 15, 1845, at No. 340, Strand, in 
his forty-fourth year, leaving many songs, sketches, 
and occasional poems. 

Albert Smith wrote scores of amusing quips, quirks, 





select a few for mention in these brief recollections— | 
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and quiddities—‘ pot-boilers,” as he used to call 
them, among which I remember the following :— 


ScIENCE AND THE Fairies. 
When Father Time was in his prime, 
Some thousand years ago, 
Ere his beard was long, or his pinions stron, 
Or his locks as white as snow, 
In our merry land there dwelt a land 
Of tiny joyous elves, 
Who owned no order or command 
For any but themselves. 
And each one lived in a coffaye ornée 
Of these elfin gamesome things, 
By the tiger-moth thatched with his plume so gay, 
And glazed with a dragon-fly’s wings. 
They danced all night in the moonbeams bright, 
And quaffed their cowslip wine ; 
Then hid their heads in their moth-down beds 
Ere day began to shine. 
And they revelled long, with their dance and song, 
Till a strange gigantic dame 
A visit paid to their forest glade, 
And Science was her name. 
Her lungs were air-pumps of wondrous size ; 
Her breath blew forth a steam ; 
And with oxyhydrogen her eyes 
Like meteor sparks did gleam. 
With triple cranks and rackwork neat, 
Her limbs and joints did move ; 
And her vital powers were raised to heat 
With a Dr. Arnott’s stove. 
The fairies gazed on this fearful sight, 
Then swift through the summer air, 
In a dreadful fright they all took flight 
To the realms of my lord knows where. 
They have gone for aye, for since that day 
They no longer in England dwell ; 
Lone is the glade and the leafy shade, 
And forsaken each quiet dell. 
And Science still her march keeps on ; 
But since that epoch dread 
Our legends old to their graves have gone, 
And Romance herself has fled. 


Dr. Charles Mackay’s connection with the “ Illus- 
trated London News” lasted nearly ten years, during 
which his contributions of political essays and grace- 
ful verse became very popular. It has been said of his 
poems, ‘‘ that whether they touch us by pathos, rouse 
us by their manly truth, or cheer us by their genial 
faith in our future, we can recall no single note that 
vibrates from a morbid string, or that does not 
ask its response from our moral sympathies. 
‘Voices from the Crowd,’ and ‘ Town Lyrics,’ which 
have had such wide echoes both here and in America, 
could only have issued from a mind in which the uses 
of imagination were linked with its delights.” As 
a prose writer, Dr. Mackay is perhaps most widely 
known by his ‘‘ Memoirs of Extraordinary Popular 
Delusions,” which originally appeared in “ Black- 
wood’s Magazine.”” This is a work of curious re- 
search and reliable authority. 

Howard Staunton, the eminent chess contributor, is 
descended from an ancient family. He was born in 
1810, and after receiving the rudiments of education 
under a private tutor, went to complete his studies at 
Oxford. On quitting the university, he devoted some 
time to travel. A few years later he acquired a 
knowledge of Chess, and devoted himself to it with 
such ardour and success, that in 1843, when M. de 
St. Arnaud was proclaimed the champion of Europe, 


Those’ 
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Mr. Staunton was solicited to dispute that gentle- 


man’s title. He accordingly challenged M. de St. 
Arnaud, and proceeded to Paris, where he won the 
great match by a triumphant majority. For the next 
six or seven years he was the acknowledged head of 
chess-players, and is said to have played more chess- 
matches than any person ever known. Up to the 
period when family cares compelled him to abandon 
public play (about 1849), Mr. Staunton, it is re- 
corded, never lost a match. Shortly after 1840, the 
Bedford Street Club, chiefly through Mr. Staunton’s 
exertions, was re-formed, under the name of the St. 
George’s Club, in Cavendish Square. He is the 
author of numerous works upon the royal game. 
[The foregoing details are chiefly from ‘‘ Men of the 


THIRTY YEARS OF THE REIGN OF VICTORIA. 





Time.” ] Mr. Staunton has since devoted his time | 
| talent in this respect is to be found in his zoological 


and attention to general literature; his foremost 
achievement being his editorship of the ‘‘ Illustrated 


Shakespeare” (known as Routledge’s), the excellence | 
of which is his restoration of the text of the great 


poet in all its purity. 
land”? is likewise a standard work. 
In the autumn of 1864, a hard worker in the field 


His ‘‘ Great Schools of Eng- | 


of curious literature — William Andrew Chatto— | 


passed away. He will be remembered as having 
written the historical portion of Mr. Jackson’s soundly 
practical ‘Treatise on Wood-Engraving.” Mr. 
Jackson (father of the present Mason Jackson, and 
the able successor in his art) states Albert Durer to 
have been ‘‘ the greatest promoter of the art of wood- 
engraving, towards the close of the fifteenth, and the 
early part of the sixteenth century ; not, however, as 
is generally supposed, from having himself engraved 
the numerous woodcuts which bear his mark, but 
from his having thought so well of the art as to have 


most of his greatest works engraved on wood from | 


drawings made on the block by himself.” Mr. 
Chatto also wrote for the 
News” a succinct history to accompany the ‘‘ Gems 
of Wood-Engraving,” reprinted from that journal, 
and now become scarce. In neither, the volume nor 
the smaller treatise has Mr. Chatto named an artist 
who was the leading draughtsman upon wood some 
fifty years ago—such was Mr. W. M. Craig, portrait- 


‘¢Tilustrated London | 


| In 1842 he published a record of his journeys and 


painter to the Duke of York, and remarkable for his | 


facile style of drawing, his pleasing book designs, 
and especially for his copying of pictures from the 
old masters, from which he drew upon wood the long 
series of illustrations of the Old and New Testament, 
published about 1824. Mr. Chatto likewise wrote a 
xuinea volume of ‘Facts and Speculations on the 
Listory of Playing-Cards in Europe,” profusely illus- 
trated. In this elaborate work he not only brought 
together all that had been written upon the subject, 
but opened in it a new field of antiquarian interest, 
in illustrating ‘the origin and signification of the 
suits, and their marks, and the heraldic, theological, 
and political emblems pictured from time to time in 
their changes.’’ Even by persons who never play 
at cards this work is recognised as full of ‘ curious 
outlying learning.’’ The author was painstaking and 
laborious, but tasteful, in popularising the treasures 
which he drew from the byways of olden literature. 
Mr. Chatto was latterly of the Brotherhood of the 
Charterhouse, where he died of diseased spleen and 
bronchitis ; his friend, Mr. Tom Taylor, assisted at 
his funeral. Mr. Chatto married a kinswoman of 
Alderman Birch. 
‘‘ Alfred Crowquill”’ (My. Alfred Henry Forrester) 
was, from the first, a contributor of light humour, 


| Spain.”” While he was at Madrid, aided by a noble- 
man of Old Castile, he brought out an_ edition 








which is so requisite to relieve the gravities of q 
newspaper. Born in 1804, he entered upon literary 
and artistic pursuits at an early age, with a versa. 
tility that proved very attractive. He became 
associated with Theodore Hook in the first number 
of Colburn’s ‘“‘ New Monthly Magazine,” and Father 
Prout, Dr. Maginn, Ingoldsby, and Albert Smith, 
in ‘“ Bentley’s Miscellany.” Among other things, 
Crowquill could dash off a little tale with rare 
humour, infuse much spirit into a song, and win the 








attention of children by such works as the ‘ Careless 
Chickens,” and ‘‘ Fairy Footsteps,” and he was always 
at home in burlesque and pantomime. He was 
equally successful as an artist. His drawings on 
wood, his etchings, and his caricatures, were full of 
grotesque humour. Perhaps the best proof of his 


sketches. Human arrogance scowled in his lions, 
feminine conceit strutted in his ostriches, impertinent 
coxcombry appeared in his monkeys, craftiness 
governed the expression in the eye of his wolves and 
foxes. But his accomplishments did not end even 
here. His modelling of the parian statuette of 
‘A Memorial of the Great Exhibition of 1851,” a 
child leading a lion by a floral halter, and his 
statuette of Wellington, bear out the statement. 
This statuette was produced a few days before the 
last illness of the Great Duke, in 1852. 

One of my earliest associates among this group 
was George Olaus Borrow, who had then just come 
to London from Norwich to cultivate a sort of literary 
connection, and was hospitably received by Sir Richard 
Phillips, at his private house in Tavistock Square. 
Borrow was then a tall, thin man, of fine, expressive 
features, and had stood for the figure of Pharaoh, in 
Haydon’s picture of the ‘ Plague of Egypt.” A 
collection of ‘‘ Celebrated Trials ”’ was the first lite- 
rary work he undertook: it was completed by other 
hands, in six volumes, and is now a scarce book. 
Borrow’s ‘“‘ Account of the Gipsies in Spain” was 
very successful. His mission to Spain was undertaken 
for the Bible Society, in 1835, between which date and 
1840 he travelled over the greater part of that country. 


imprisonments, under the title of ‘The Bible in 


of the New Testament, in the popular tongue, and 
disposed of a large edition. Mr. Borrow’s romantic 
pictures of Gipsy Life are also well known. He 
writes fine nervous verse. 

Among my “ Mirror” friends was Peter Cunning- 
ham (the third son of Allan Cunningham, the poet 
and biographer), who in 1833 came with his first 
work for review—‘“ The Life of Drummond of Haw- 
thornden,” prefixed to an edition of his poems. Cun- 
ningham was born at Pimlico, in a cottage near the 
Five Fields; and educated at Christ’s Hospital, where 
he sat beside Charles Lamb and Leigh Hunt, and he 
often chatted with both about the Hospital, and more 
especially the class to which all three had belonged 
—that of the Deputy-Grecians. In 1834 Sir Robert 
Peel found a clerkship for Mr. Cunningham in the 
Audit Office, which, however, did not interfere 
with his literary exertions. The appearance of his 
early works led to a jealous objection being made to 
these avocations; but I happen to have seen 4 
letter written by Sir Robert Peel, highly approving 
of Mr. Cunningham’s accomplishments in literature, 
and regarding them subject only to the reverse ol 
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CONTEMPORARY CONTRIBUTORS. 


the above imputation. His second work was two 
yolumes of ‘‘Songs of England and Scotland,” de- 
dicated to his father. In 1840 Mr. Campbell 
entrusted the editorship of the reprint of his 
“Specimens” entirely to Mr. Peter Cunningham, 
this being his first association with the house of 
Mr. Murray, of Albemarle Street, with which he was 
jong connected. He produced several works on lite- 
rary and artistic subjects—historical, biographical, 
and antiquarian; and he was the annotator of the 
handsome library edition of ‘‘ Horace Walpole’s 
Letters,’ projected and published in nine octavo 
volumes by Mr. Richard Bentley. But the work 
by which Mr. Cunningham is most popularly known 
is his “‘ Handbook of London, Past and Present,” 
written for Mr. Murray, two vols., 1849; and next in 
one vol., 1850—a work ranked next to that of honest 
John Stow, and of unimpeached accuracy, displaying 
great knowledge of our early dramatists and topo- 
graphers. Mr. Cunningham long contributed to the 
“Literary Gossip” of the ‘‘ Atheneum;” and for 
some years a very pleasant column of ‘‘ Town and 
Table Talk ”’ to the ‘‘ Illustrated London News,” for 
which his wide acquaintance with anecdote biogra- 
hy, from the reign of Queen Anne down to our time, 


especially fitted him; as also his familiarity with | 


artistic circles, and his knowledge of art; and in all 
these contributions he has scarcely been equalled, 
especially in his manner of relating facts. Latterly, he 
retired to St. Albans, when his literary contributions 
were chiefly confined to the ‘ Builder.” Mr. Cun- 
ningham was married to a daughter of Mr. John 
Martin, the distinguished painter of ‘‘ Belshazzar’s 
Feast,” and other noble works. He was extensively 
esteemed for his social qualities and piquant 
humour. Though unkindness as a critic has been as- 
cribed to him, it arose from his regard for truth 
being mistaken for severity, and his contempt for 
empty pretensions being occasionally misunderstood. 
He was sometime Fellow of the Society of Anti- 
quaries, and superintended the Exhibition of Art 
Treasures at‘Manchester. He died in 1869. 

Early among my friends of the “ Literary World” 
came George Godwin, the son of an architect, and 
the contributor of ‘‘Notes on the Preservation of 
National Monuments.’”’ In 1838 he completed two 
interesting volumes on the ‘‘ Churches of London”’—a 
work often quoted. Next year he became one of the 
founders and the honorary secretary of the London 
Art Union, which has unquestionably fostered a 
taste for art. In one morning the honorary secreta- 
ries paid to artists of the metropolis no less than 
£10,000. Mr. Godwin has also been editor of the 
“ Builder” since 1845. This work was started by 
Mr. Hansom (architect of Birmingham Town Hall) ; 
but his connection with it terminated with the first 
volume, 1843. It was then simply a workman’s 
paper. He was succeeded by Mr. Valentine Bartho- 
lomew, who died before the completion of the second 
volume. Next, Mr. Godwin was invited to under- 
take the editorship. ‘‘ What time will you give me 
to decide?” ‘No time at all,” was the reply. 
“You must go up-stairs, and get out a number some- 
how.” Mr. Godwin did go up-stairs; and, by the 
mercy of Providence, has been able to do his work, 
without intermission, from that time to the thirtieth 
volume, now in progress. The ‘“ Builder” is con- 
ducted With artistic spirit, and with special regard to 
sanitary measures. Among Mr. Godwin’s published 


Works is an elegant treatise, entitled ‘History in 





623 
Ruins,” illustrating the fact that ‘‘the record of the 
human past is not all contained in printed books.” 
Mr. Godwin has long been a Fellow of the Royal 
Society and ef the Society of Antiquaries. 

A word is due in this connection to a laborious 
worker more widely known in another sphere. 
Mr. Henry Cole, k.c.B., has devoted half a century 
of experience to the public service, with very remark- 
able results. He was born at Bath, in 1808, and 
educated at Christ’s Hospital. At the age of fifteen 
he was appointed to a clerkship in the Record Com- 
mission, next to the Assistant Keepership, and in 
1836 he wrote a pamphlet on the Commission, sug- 
gesting remedies which, upon the recommendation of 
Sir Robert Peel to Parliament, were adopted. Mr. 
Cole next wrote several pamphlets on the Penny 
Postage question, and assisted Mr. Rowland Hill in 
that measure. Mr. Cole next suggested ‘ Wood 
Engraving” to the School of Design at Somerset 
House asa suitable occupation for women. Its success 
led Mr. Cole (upon a hint from the writer of the 
present sketch) to write, in 1841, ‘‘ A Handbook for 
Hampton Court,” and other handbooks, the engray- 
ings for which were entirely the work of females. 


| Next, Mr. Cole superintended the publication of a 


series of ‘“‘Art Manufactures,” by ‘Felix Summerly,”’ 
designed by Absolon, Bell, Cope, Dyce, Horsley, 
Maclise, Mulready, Redgrave, and Townsend; and 
specimens of their beautiful works were, by special 
desire of her Majesty the Queen, forwarded to Wind- 
sor Castle. Among Art Manufactures the carved 
bread-platters were most successful, and the means 
of bringing into use an artistic reproduction to the 
extent of some thousands annually. 

Mr. Cole likewise attempted, jointly with Mr. Charles 
Buller, to establish a cheap newspaper, entitled the 
“Guide.” In 1845 he projected an original journal, 
called the ‘“ Tistorical Register,” with the object of 
presenting a more exact history of the period than 
hitherto produced. This journal, a carefully compiled 
family newspaper, existed but a few weeks, its plan 
being too costly and laborious. A Journal of Design, 
edited by Mr. Cole, and illustrated with beautiful 
fabrics, proved more successful. Next, through his 
connection with the Society of Arts, its fortunes re- 
vived, and its Exhibitions culminated in the Inter- 
national Exhibition of 1851; and, upon the appoint- 
ment of the Royal Commission, he obtained leave of 
absence from his duties in the Record Office, abandon- 
ing, for the time, his official salary. I well remember 
Mr. Cole’s devotion to this object, the magnitude of 
which was beset with anxieties and difficulties which 
had nearly outmastered its projectors; and, having 
closely watched the progress of this movement, I can 
testify that, under the sanction of Prince Albert, 
through the exertions of Mr. Cole, more than to those 
of any other individual, did the Great Exhibition 
become a national desire and a splendid reality. At 
its close he received a Companionship of the Bath; 
the further honour of k.c.B. has since been conferred. 
Mr. Cole next undertook the superintendence and 
reform of the School of Design, which led to the 
establishment of the Science and Art Department, of 
which he became Inspector General; and as British 
Commissioner for the Paris Exhibition in 1855, he 
accomplished the work with an economy of £10,000 
in the original parliamentary estimate. Mr. Cole 
has since organised the South Kensington Museum, 
where are provided the buildings on ground bought 
with the surplus of the first International Exhibition. 


Varieties. 


AMERICAN Foreign ConstitveNcy.—The (United States) 
“ lrish Democrat” publishes a table showing the strength of 
the foreign vote in the respective States. The Irish-born popu- 
lation amounts to 1,838,678, with a voting force of 367,735 ; 
the German-born population amounts to 1,696,410, with a 
voting force of 339,282; the French population amounts to 
114,980, with a voting force of 20,830; the Norwegians to 
112,118, with a voting force of 18,685; the Swedes to 94,443, 
with a voting force of 15,740 ; the Swiss to 73,964, with a voting 
force of 12,327; the Welsh to 71,904, with a voting force of 
11,984; the Hollanders to 46,560, with a voting force of 7,760 ; 
and the Belgians to 12,474, with a voting force of 2,076. 


PALESTINE FOR THE JEws.—One of the speakers on the pre- 
sentation of the Jewish Mission Report in the Scottish Free 
Church Assembly, said :—‘‘ The British Consul at Jaffa had 
estimated the number of inhabitants which Palestine, if restored 
to fertility, could support, at seven or eight millions. That 
was just the number of Jews in the world! There was a land 
without inhabitants, millions without a country. He hoped the 
time would come when the terraces on her hillsides would be 
restored ; her walls and battlements rebuilt ; and he believed 
that the way to secure the conversion of the people was by action 
and reaction of missions to both Jews and Gentiles.” 


SunpAy Scoot TEACHERS UNDER EXAMINATION.—Some 
account was given, in a former page, of the first preliminary 
examination of teachers connected with the Sunday School 
Union, held in January last, under the superintendence of that 
society. A special interest attaches to this effort to improve 
the quality of Sunday school teaching, which is assuming more 
and more importance in these days of educational controversy. 
We have now to report that in accordance with the published 
scheme the first advanced examination took place on the even- 
ings of the 4th, 11th, and 18th of June, being held in London 
and twenty-nine provincial ‘‘ centres” simultaneously. The 
subjects of examination were :—In Scripture history and doc- 
trine, the Life and Times of Samuel, and the Parables of Christ ; 
in Christian evidences, Paley’s ‘‘ Evidences,’ Introduction and 
Part 1. ; in the principles and art of teaching, the Leading Prin- 
ciples and Methods of Instruction as applied to Sunday-school 
work. Text-books were recommended to the candidates, but no 
other help was afforded by the Union. The examination was 
conducted entirely by means of printed questions, two and a-half 
hours being allowed for writing the answers., The Examiners 
were the Rey. Dr. Green, Principal of Rawdon College, Leeds, 
the Rey. Ll. D. Bevan, tx.z., and Mr. W. H. Groser, B.sc., 
v.G.s., of London. Their reports show that the number of 
candidates in the three subjects above mentioned were 191, 190, 
and 165 respectively. Of these about seventy-five per cent. 
were successful—a fact highly creditable to the competitors, the 
examination being one of considerable severity. Ninety-six 
passed in all three departments, and are thus entitled to receive 
the ‘‘advanced certificate” granted by the Union. About 
seventeen per cent. of the successful candidates were specially 
*“distinguished,” and fourteen prizes of books have been awarded 
to those who stood highest in the respective subjects. Ladies 
have taken the first place in all departments, and the prize- 
winners represent London, Birmingham, Bristol, Cheltenham, 
and Sheftield. The examiners speak in the highest terms of 
many of the papers sent in. Itis intended that these examina- 
tions shall be continued annually, and the next ‘‘ preliminary 
examination ” is fixed for January, 1873. 

Wastre.—The sooner we set about reforming our city or town 
organisations the better. Wedo things now too much in detail. 
Let me explain :—1,000, more or less, laundresses are washing 
clothes, when one or two steam-engines and steam-drying 
corridors about the length, more or less, of the Crystal Palace 
would do the work. We cook in 10,000 ranges, when food may 
be supplied hot and kept hot (from a central factory, or kitchen 
open to inspection) for and toevery household. In winter we let 
ice hang about the waterbutts of the poor, who have no fuel, or 
saucepans or kettles. If they have the latter, they leak. Now 
it would be the easiest thing in the world to put hot water in 
every court and keep it hot, from the waste steam of engines 
and gas and other factories. We stew up our workhouse poor 
in gloomy piles. Why is this necessary? They are not 
eriminals, Glass and iron make light and, in a word, we want 
something different for them. We want covered spaces. We 
want seats in the metropolis—not of iron, like those in the 





parks, to produce bowel complaint by striking cold into our 
children heated with running. We want scarlet fever and 
typhus out of the way; our thousand or ten thousand 
mangles are a pretty lot of fever beds. One central wash-factory 
would fumigate the lot. ‘‘ But the poor laundresses and manglers 
would find their occupation gone.” Notatall. Ihave gone 
into the matter. Vested interests must be studied. We don’t 
build railways without compensation. Food is dear. Again 
and again have I advocated bringing carcasses from abroad in 
floating refrigerators. Notin ice, butin an iced atmosphere pro- 
duced by Siebe’s ice-machine or coal cold producer. All our food 
in tins, and that made ‘‘keepable” by chymists, is but partially 
spoilt. Even Liebig’s Extract has its disadvantages. Sugar- 
preserved milk seems to answer as seen in the Swiss tins, I put 
a question some years ago to the following gentlemen :—Mr. 
Gladstone, Mr. Stuart Mill, Mr. Stansfeld, Mr. Tom Hughes, 
Mr. Charles Buxton, and others. They allagreed tht the sub- 
ject of waste and of systems to preventitis of the very gravest 
importance to the economy of cities, which, effected, would pave 
the way to health and conduce to education, and, in a word, the 
amelioration of the condition of the poor. And what is the 
condition of the poor? A peer of the realm is said to have 
lately spoken thus at a public meeting: ‘‘If the condition of 
the poor in our city of nearly four millions is not ameliorated, 
the Constitution of this realm will not be worth twenty-five 
years’ purchase.” —w. RIDDLE, C.F. 


A Busy Sunpay.—Extract from an Old Diary.—Saturday, 
June 24th, 1724.—I was at the funeral of the reverend curate of 
Mary-le-Bone. The Rev. Mr. Thos. Riddle, who was curate of 
St. Giles-in-the-Fields, gave me the following account,—that on 
one certain Sabbath, he (Mr. Riddle) performed the following 
duties. In the morning married six couples. Then read the 
whole prayers and preached. After that churched six women. 
In the afternoon read prayers and preached. Christened thirty- 
two children, six at home, the rest at the font. Buried thirteen 


corpses, and read the distinct service over each of them sepa- 
rately, and this done by nine at night. 


GRANT FOR PrestpENT.—The nomination of Grant by the 
Republican Convention at Cincinnati was followed by a scene of 
intense excitement. General Shelby M. Collom, of Illinois, 
advanced to the platform, and said that on behalf of the Repub- 
lican party of Illinois and of the United States, in the name of 
liberty and loyalty, of justice and of law, in the interests of 
equality, of good government, of peace, and of the equal rights 
of all—remembering with profound gratitude his glorious 
achievements on the field, and his noble statesmanship as Chief 
Magistrate of this great nation—he nominated as President of 
the United States, for a second term, Ulysses 8. Grant. Searcely 
had he concluded when the vast audience rose to their feet, 
cheered and shouted, waved handkerchiefs, and threw up their 
hats. In the midst of it there arose from the rear of the stage a 
beautiful theatrical scene, on which was displayed an equestrian 
portrait of General Grant. This added to the enthusiasm, 
which continued for at least ten minutes, the repeated shouts 
making the walls tremble. When comparative quiet was 
restored, General Stewart L. Woodford, of New York, seconded 
the nomination of Grant, his speech being also cheered. The 
roll of States was then called over, each State in succession 
casting its solid vote for Grant, the chairmen of the delegations 
each announcing its vote with appropriate remarks. All the 
votes—752 in number—were cast for Grant, tle proceedings 
being a succession of screams and rounds of applause, ending 
with a grand outburst, with music and singing, when the final 
result was announced. The time occupied was nearly an how, 
in making the speeches, recording the votes, and shouting, and 
the Convention finally joined in singing the great party songs, 
‘* Qld John Brown” and ‘‘ Marching through Georgia.” The solo 
parts of the latter song were sung by Lucius B, Church, dele- 
gate from Mentana, and when he rendered the line, 


“How the darkies shouted when they heard the joyful sound,” 


one of the negro delegates from Georgia arose, and in an excited 
manner gave a proof of the line and its truth by uttering @ 
series of prolonged yells, which so electrified tne Convention 
that it gave the enthusiastic negro three cheers. Outside 
the building the shouts were taken up by the large crowds 
assembled in the adjacent streets, and then salutes boomed 
forth from a battery of artillery near by, announcing the noml- 
nation <9 (he city. 
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*THE HARVEST OF A QUIET EYE:” Leisure 
Thoughts for Busy Lives. With numerous Engravings by 
Nort HumMpHREYS, HARRISON WEIR, and other eminent 
Artists. 8vo. 6s. 6d. cloth elegant, gilt edges, 


“TI never saw anything more gracefully or rightly done—more 
harmoniously pleasant in text and illustration.” —Mr, Ruskin. 








RANDOM TRUTHS IN COMMON THINGS. 
Occasional Papers from My Study Chair. By the Author 
of ‘*The Harvest of a Quiet Eye,” etc. With numerous 

| Illustrations by eminent Artists. Imperial 16mo, 7s. 

cloth elegant, gilt edges. 













S* Tt seems even better than the last.” —J7r. Ruskin. 








RECENT WORKS. 


wry” 


THE SEVEN GOLDEN CANDLESTICKS; or, 


Sketches of the Seven Churches of Asia. By the Rev. Canon 
TRISTRAM, LL.D., F.R.S. With Engravings. 65, bevelled 
boards, gilt edges. 
‘A book worth keeping as well as, worth reading.”—Literary 
Churchman. 


“Dr. Tristram annotates the epistles from his personal knowledge 
of the localities, and with special insight into the meaning of the 
messages.” —British and Foreign Evangelical Review. 


Now ready, New Series. 


PLEASANT HOURS WITH THE BIBLE; or 


I. Scripture Queries on Various Subjects. II. Answers to 
the same. In two separate volumes, with elastic band. 
2s. 6d. cloth. 












BY THE AUTHOR OF “JESSICA’S FIRST PRAYER.” 


All in cloth, and well illustrated. 


1. BEDE’S CHARITY. With Engravings by EDWARD 
WuHyYMPER. Crown 8vo. 45. extra cloth boards. 


2, JESSICA’S FIRST PRAYER. Royal 16mo. Is., 
or Is. 6d. gilt edges. 


The Earl of Shaftesbury says ;—‘‘ This beautiful story exhibits a 
singularly minute and accurate knowledge of that class. As a 
Miterary effort, it will hardly find a rival for nature, simplicity, 
pathos, and depth of Christian feeling. The writer is doubtless a 
woman—no man on earth could have composed a page of it.” 


3. MAX KROMER: a Story of the Siege of Stras- 

‘ pbourg. Royal 16mo. is. 6d.; 2s. gilt edges. 

4, LITTLE MEG’S CHILDREN. Royal 16mo. 
Is. 6d., or 2s. gilt edges. 

5. ALONE IN LONDON, Royal 16mo. 1s. 6¢., or 25. 
gilt edges. 

6. PILGRIM STREET: a Story of Manchester 
Life. Feap. 8vo. 25., or 2s. 6d. gilt edges. 

ve —" HOLLOW. Feap. 8vo. 2s., or 2s. 6d. gilt 
edges. 


3. ENOCH RODEN’S TRAINING. Fcap. 8vo. 2s., 
or 2s. 6d. gilt edges. 


% THE FISHERS OF DERBY HAVEN. Fcap. 
8vo. 25., or 2s. 6d. gilt edges. 


(0. THE CHILDREN OF CLOVERLEY. Fcap. 
8vo. 25., or 25. 6d. gilt edges. ; 






























BY MRS. WEBB, AUTHOR OF “ NAOMI.” 
l, POMPONIA ; or, the Gospel in Czsar’s House- 
hold. Imperial 16mo. 4s. gilt edges. 


2. ALYPIUS OF TAGASTE:.a Tale of the Early 
Church, Imperial 16mo. 3s. 6d. gilt edges. 

















BY GEORGE E. SARGENT. 


1. RICHARD HUNNE: a Story of Old London. 
Engravings, Imperial 16mo. 3s. 6d. gilt edges. 


4.THE CHRONICLES OF AN OLD MANOR 
HOUSE. Engravings. Imperial 16mo. 4s. gilt edges. 

3. GEORGE BURLEY: His Experiences and 
Observations. Engravings. 16mo. 4s. 6d. gilt edges. 

4, THE STORY OF A POCKET BIBLE, En- 
gravings. Fcap. 8vo. 35. ; 3s. 6d. gilt edges. 


5. THE STORY OF A CITY ARAB.  Engravings. 
Feap. 8vo. 3s. ; 3s. 6d. gilt edges. 
































ILLUSTRATED BOOKS. 


BY MRS. PROSSER. 


. THE AWDRIES AND THEIR FRIENDS: 


and Other Tales. With Engravings. Crown 8vo. 45. 
bevelled cloth boards, gilt edges. 


“*Mrs. Prosser writes with great vigour and breadth.”—British 
Quarterly Review. 


- QUALITY FOGG’S OLD LEDGER. With Illus- 


trations. Square 16mo. Is. 6d. ; 2s. gilt edges. 


“Mrs. Prosser’s style is very taking. It shows a directness that 
goes straight toits work, and is full of pleasant humour.” —Freeman. 


- LUDOVIC; or, The Boy’s Victory. Fcap. 8vo. 


2s. 3 25. 6d. gilt edges. 


» ORIGINAL FABLES. With Illustrations by ERNEstT 


GRISET, HARRISON WEIR, NoEL HuMPHREYsS, and 
others. Imperial 16mo. 4s. 6d. cloth elegant. 


‘‘A most beautiful book. The illustrations, which are very 
numerous and in great variety, are designed and engraved admir- 
ably. The subjects are all charming in treatment, full of pure 
sentiment and high moral teaching, while religion, although im- 
pressed everywhere, is never intrusive, The style is elegant, and 
sometimes forcible.” —Art Yournal. 


. CICELY BROWN’S TRIALS: How She got 


into Them, How She got out of Them, and What they 
did for Her. Engravings. Fcap. 8vo. 15. 6d.; 25. gilt 
edges. 





BY MISS E. H. WALSHE. 


. FROM DAWN TO DARK IN ITALY. A Tale 


of the Reformation in the Sixteenth Century. Engravings. 
Imperial 16mo. 4s. gilt edges. 


. THE FOSTER-BROTHERS OF DOON. A 


Tale of the Irish Rebellion of 1798; with Account of the 
Secret Societies and Social Grievances of Ireland. En- 
gravings. Imperial 16mo. 4s. gilt edges. 


. THE MANUSCRIPT MAN; or, the Bible in 


Treland. A Tale describing Ireland’s Curse and Ireland’s 
Cure. Also a Memoir of Miss E. H. Walshe. Engra- 
vings. Imperial 16mo. 35. 6d. gilt edges, 


. GOLDEN HILLS. A Tale of the Irish Famine; 


its Social Relations and Results. Engravings. Imperial 
16mo. 35. 6d. gilt edges. 


. CEDAR CREEK. From the Shanty to the 


Settlement. A Story of Emigration and Canadian Life. 
Engravings. Imperial 16mo, 2s. cloth; Is. neat cover. 


. THE FERROL FAMILY; or, Keeping up 


Appearances. Engravings. Imperial 16mo. 2s. cloth; 
Is, neat cover. 













Is. 6d. 








MONTHLY SHILLING VOLUMES FOR THE YOUNG. 


| 14, SUNSHINE AND SHADOWS IN KATTERN’S LIFE. Illustrated. With gilt edges, 15. 6d. 
15, RALPH HARDING'S SUCCESS. By the Author of ‘ Life’s Battle Lost and Won.” Illustrated. With gilt edges, 


16, DEEPDALE END; ITS JOYS AND SORROWS. Illustrated. With gilt edges, 1s. 6d. 
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RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 56, PATERNOSTER ROW; 65, ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD; AND 164, PICCADILLY. 
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PRICE SIXPENOE, MONTHLY. 


THE SUNDAY AT HOME. 


CONTENTS FOR SEPTEMBER. 


The Parson’s Family. By the Authorof“ The Fisherman’s Daughters.” 
(With Illustrations.) 
Edinburgh Old Town. 


Chapters in the Religious History of France. 1x.—Intolerance and 
Infidelity. By the Rev. Jonn Stovauroy, D.D. 


In the Holy City. vi11.—Troubles. 


Morals of Mottoes. xvi.—Time tryeth Troth. xvi1.-—-Optimus est 
qui optime fecit. By the Rev. 8. B. Jamzs, m.a. 


A Friend in Need. 


Ancient Musical Instruments of the Hebrews and Early 
Christians. 1v. (With Illustrations.) 


Princeton and Philadelphia in 1761. 
The Last of the Prophets, v., vr. By the Rev. F. Bourpittoy, m.a. 


The Bible as read in Jerusalem, vit.. By Mrs. Finn; Author of 
“Home in the Holy Land.” (With Coloured and other Illus- 
trations.) 


*,* The SUNDAY AT HOME VOLUME for 1871. 
Illustrations, in Colours, or on Toned Paper. 





Numerous Engravings in the best style, from Designs by Eminent Artists. 
Price 7s. in cloth ; 8s. 6d. extra, with gilt edges; and 10s. half-calf extra. 


Pulpit in the Family:—“ By the Grace of God.”—The Christian's 
Work, Harvest Work. By Prorrssor MIuiicanN, D.D. 

Sweeter than Honeycomb. 

Alone in the House. 

The Blind Mason. 

Poetry: Living Flowers, By Saran Doupney. (With Illustration.)— 
Jacob’s Dream.—A Child’s Dream.—The Alpine Cataract. (With 
Engraving.) ‘All thy works praise Thee.”—From good to best, 
By the Rev. Atyrep Norrts.—The Happy Path. 

New Testament Sonnets: Gethsemane. By the Rev. R. Wittow, wa, 

Hymns to Christ. By Lord Krvtocs. 

Sabbath Thoughts. 

Pages for the Young :—The Poor Scholar,—The Best Prize, 

Scripture Exercises. 

Monthly Religious Record. 


Also, Twelve 
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TOURIST PAPERS. 


“The LEISURE Hour has always been remarkable for its excellent sketches of travel in foreign lands.”— Scotsman. 





A large number of valuable Miscellaneous Tourist Papers, relating to England, Scotland, and other Countries, will be found in the Volumes of the 
LEISURE HOUR. The following Series, with many Illustrations, are still on sale in Numbers or Parts :-— 


A WALKIN SOUTH DEVON. 
By the Rev. HARRY JONES, M.A. 
In Part 211, price 6d. 
PEN AND PENCIL SKETCHES AMONG THE OUTER 
HEBRIDES. 
In Numbers 769— 773, price 5d. 
TWO MONTHS IN SPAIN. 
By the Author of “ A Merchant’s Holiday.” 
In Parts 197—199, price 6d. each. 
A LADY’S JOURNEY THROUGH SPAIN. 

In Parts 201—203, price 6d. each. 

THE REGULAR SWISS ROUND 

Will be found in the Volume for 1863, 
ANOTHER SWISS ROUND 

Will be found in the Volume for 1864. 





THE IDLER ON THE RHINE. 
In Numbers 703—711, price 9d.; or in Parts 162—4, price 6d. each. 


‘ A PEEP AT THE TYROL. 
In Numbers 817—820, price 4d. 


A SUMMER TOUR IN NORTHERN EUROPE. 
: In Numbers 777—780, price 4d, 


ON THE NILE. 
In Parts 182—187, price 6d. each. 
FROM NUBIA DOWN THE NILE. 
In Parts 206—211, price 6d. each. 
TWO MONTHS IN PALESTINE. 
(Specially adapted for Anglo-Indians returning by the Overland Route.) 
In Parts 211—214, price 6d. each. 





Swiss Pictuis, drawn with Pen and Pencil. 


With numerous Illustrations by E. WaYMPer and others, 


A New and Enlarged Edition. 


8s. handsomely bound, gilt edges. 


** In this third edition there are so many additions and improvements, that this very beautiful volume is still more attractive and beautiful 


han before,”’—Standard, 


Spanish Pictures, drawn with Pen and Pencil. 


By the Author of ‘‘ Swiss Pietures, drawn with Pen and Pencil.” 


Artists. Imperial 8vo. 8s. handsomely bound. 


With Illustrations by GustavE Dore and other eminent 


‘* The letterpress is pleasant reading, and many of the sketches are of the highest excellence.”—TZimes. 
** A volume that does credit to the writer and to the artist employed.”—Pall Mall Gazette, 


‘A most exquisite book. It abounds with illustrations of the most striking scenes, buildings, and social manners of the Peninsula, and 
realises in a series of brilliant and attractive pictures the romance, poetry, beauty, and inexpressible charms of the land.” —Daily News. 











THE 


Each containing 288 pages. 


. REMARKABLE ADVENTURES FROM BEAL LIYE, 
. SEA SKETCHES ABOUT SHIPS AND SAILORS, 
3. SUNDAY IN MANY LANDS. 
. A RACE FOR LIFE, AND OiIER TALES, including THE 
FOUNDLING OF THE FENS. 
. CEDAR CREEK: A TALE OF CANADIAN LIFE, By Miss Watsue. 
. BIRDS AND BIRD LIFE. 
. BARTHEL WINKLER, AND OTHER TALES OF THE GERMAN 
FATHERLAND. 
. COMMERCIAL TALES AND SKETCHES. 
. SHADES AND ECHOES OF OLD LONDON, 
STOUGHTON, D.D, 


By Rev. Jouyn 


Engravings. 





“LEISURE HOUR LIBRARY. 


2s. in cloth boards ; in neat covers, 1s. 


10. ORIGINAL FABLES AND SKETCHES. By Mrs, Prosser. 

“The fables are told with great force and vigour: all being sharp, |j 
clever, racy, and original. The book is amongst the best of the kind we 
have ever seen.”—Morning Post, 

‘* Mrs. Prosser is a peeress among parable-makers. We have recom- 
mended her volume wherever we have had opportunity.’”—Ree. C. H. 
Spurgeon. 

11, THE FERROL FAMILY, and other Tales of Domestic Life. 

12. FRANK LAYTON. An Australian Story. By G. E. SarGent. 

13. FAIRLY-CUM-FORELANDS, and other Village Tales. 

14. ADVENTURES ASHORE AND AFLOAT. 

15. THE EXILE’S TRUST, and other Stories. By Francnks Bsowns, 





RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 56, PATERNOSTER ROW, AND 164, PICCADILLY. 








LONDON: B, K. BURT AND ©O., PRINTERS, WINE OFFICE OUURT, FLEBT STKEZT. 
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THE RIGHT OF TRANSLATION 


IS RESERVED. 

















TO SUBSCRIBERS AND CORRESPOX XENTS. 


To Correspondents and Contributors.—All manuscripts must have the name and address of the sender clearly written 
thereon, and in any accompanying letter ‘he title of the MS. must be given. No‘notice can be taken of anonymous communi. 
cations. Writers are recommended to keep copies of their MSS. ; miscellancous contributions being sent in too great numbers 
to be always acknowledged or returned. 


Payment and Copyright.—Payment for accepted manuscripts is made on publication. The receipt conveys the copy- 
right of manuscripts to the Trustces of the Tract Society, with liberty for them, at their discretion, to publish such works 
separately. Republication by authors on their own_account must be the subject of special arrangement. 


Advertisements —Complaints having been made of the insertion of advertising bills in the “ Leisure Hour,” the public arc 
informed that all such bills have beeninserted without authority. No advertisements are received for the Society’s periodicals, 


Portfolios and Cases for Numbers and Volumes.—Por the preservation of the weealy numbers, portfolios, provided 
with 52 cords, are supplied at 1s. 2d. each. Also patent boxes for holding a year’s parts or numbers, at 3s. 6d. each. Crorn 
Cases, for binding the Volume at the end of the year, price 1s, 2d. cloth boards, 1s. 6d. cloth extra. 


Withdrawal of Early Numbers.—The “Leisure Hour” can be obtained in Numbers or Volumes from 1865, but in 
Volumes only from 1856 to 1864 inélusive. The earlicr Nos. are out of print. 


Correspondents requiring Single Parts or Numbers are requested to order, whenever practicable, through the 
local booksellers or newsagents. 
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FOREIGN POSTAGE. 
The ‘‘ Leisure Hour,” in consequence of the new Postal Regulations, is no longer registered for transmission abroad. 


The Monthly Parts ean therefore only be forwarded by Book Post. The following are the rates to a few of the principal 
countrics :— 
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For the | Leisure Hour | For the | Leisure Hour 
Name of Place, single | and Sunday | Namo of Placo, single | and Sunday 

Part. | at Home Part. | at Home 

| together, | together, 
Afri, West Const af . « «a + 4s CRA Lae Malla (vid Southampton). . . . . . 6h | Od. 
Australia (vid Southampton & Suez). . 8d. | Is. Mexico (vii Southampton). . . 2. . . 8de Ida 
Austria (vii Belgium). . . . . © . 8d. Is. PRM SS RE Neo ee oe og haar ttelin) Ha 9, 
Baden (vii France or Belgium) . . . . 8d. 1s. New Brunswick (vii Halifax) . ‘8G | 9d. 
Bavaria (vid France or Belgium) . . . 8d. Is, Spee SS lw lt OE Od. 
Belgium (direct mail) . . 2. 6 eee OG 9d. New South Wales (vid Southampton and | 
Brazils (vida Southampton). . . . . - 6a! 9d.@ _ Suez) G rte Seth t edt rhe vet Ow Is. 
Gulifortia.... 2 ee ew te ew we Ml. New Zealand (vid Sopthampton and Suez) 8d. | Is. 
Canada (Canadian packet) . . . . . Gd. 91, | Nova Seotia (vid Halifax) . . . . . . 6d} Od. 
Cape of Good Hope (by direct packet) . « ob 9d. Prussia (vid Belgium) = me ct, teeuemcen a 3s: 
Ceylon (vid Southampton). . . . . . 8d. Is. SCE DOMME gs 3 ke ew oO 9d. 
Constantinople (vid Marseilles) . . . . 8d. | Is. spam Wwitweee sw BL 13, 
France d@iul Algeria. . 2. 6 ew ee Gf 9d. Sweden (vid Denmark) . °. 2... 10d Is 3d. 
Gibraltar (vid Southampton). . . . . 64. 9d. | Switzerland (vidi Belgium) . 8 ee ee 9. 
Holland (vid Frauce or Belgium) . 2...  &d. Is. | Tasmania (vid Southampton & Suez) . . Sd. Is. 
/ndia (Southanipton packet)... 6 8d. Is. Mec FE Se ee a | A 9d. 
Haly (by direct mail) 2 6. 1 wee 8 Is. | Weal Indies {0rtGgny 0°... WS te Od. | Od. 














@ signifies additional to pay on delivery. 

The rates of postage to any part not mentioned in this list can be ascertained by application at a Post-office. Orders for 

the transmission abroad of the ‘ Leisure Hour” direct from the Office, should be addressed to the Publisher, and 
accompanied by prepayment for both magazine and postage. The Home Postage of each Part is now TuREE HALFrence 
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THE SUNDAY AT HOME. 
CONTENTS FOR OCTOBER. 

Wuat ts Her Name? By the Rev. Dr. Edlersheim, Author of Miriam Rosenbaum.” (With Illustrations.) 
Perevexiries tN Datty Lire; or, Wuich Way. By Miss E. J. Whately... DavBreak 1x TRAVANCORE. (With Illustration.) 
New Testament Sonner:—Calvary. By the Rev. R. Wilton, w.a. THe Last or tHE Propuers. vit., vitt., 1x. By the 
Rev. F. Bourdillon, m.a.  Ciarrers tN tap Rettetous History or France. x.—Revival of Toleration, By John 
Stoughton, p.p. ‘Tue Brere as READ IN JERUSALEM. vaitl.—Watcr Carriers, By Mrs. Finn, Author of ‘Home in the 
Holy Land.” Morats or Morrogs. xvtit.—Qui s’estime petyt, deviendra grand. x1x.—Crowe not, croke not. By the 
Rev. S, B. James, M.A. Fiorextives Worrnies. (With Engravings.) ‘Tne Rev. Joserm-AncGus, D.p., (With Portrait.) 
In tue Hoty Crry. By the Rev. A. Levie. Tar Puurrr in tug FaAMtty :—The Mourner comforted. Poerry :—The Cup 
of Cold Water.—Yearnings appeased. Hymns to Curist. By Lord Kinloch. Saspatu THovents. Paces For THE 
Youne:—Uncle Joseph’s Nutting.—Among the Swiss Mountains.--The Sealskin Cap. Scripture EXxerctses. Monvuty 
Revtctous Recorp. 





SIXPENCE, MONT HT Y. 








THE TRUE CATHOLIC. 


PUBLISHED IN THE INTERESTS OF SCRIPTURAL TRUTH. 








CONTENTS FOR SEPTEMBERS: . 
Tae Tatxixa Canpirstick. Ortorxat Forercn Correspondence: The Nationat Reformed Church of France. A 
Retrospect of Events in Germany. The Plot against King Amadeus, the Clergy, and the Bible in Spain. Education and 
Priestly Policy in Rome, ‘Tue OLp Caruouics. Leapinc Artictes: Conference on the Policy of Evangelical Churchmen. 
Romish Victims of Persecution. Bishop Dupanloup. Tue SpirrrvuaAt Live: Christian Asceticism. Errors oF THE 
RomisH Cuurcn: Ignorant Worship, Facts AND OPINIONS. 
Published Monthly, 16 pages, Imperial 8vo, at One Penty. , 


RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 56, PATERNOSTER ROW, AND 164, PICCADILLY. 
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THE GERMAN FAIR. 











